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Yes, sir! I’ve found that Royalite grease cartridges save me time and money. No 
^ more grease on my hands or the gun. Just fast, clean 
loading . . . without waste. What's more, 1 can carry a 
^ full day’s supply of cartridges in the tool box of my truck or 
tractor. Great way to lube costly equipment. And you can 
f depend on your nearest Royalite agent for regular delivery of 
fuels and lubricants, too. 


ROYALITE 


FARM 


EVERYWHERE IN THE WEST 


“Modest Sheet” Grew 

It is many years since you gave 
me a very nice writeup on my efforts 
as tlie originator of the “Save the 
Soils Campaign,” which has grown 
and expanded to “Better Farming” 
and “The Master Farmer.” At the 
time you recognized me, you pub¬ 
lished a modest sheet, but this has 
grown in size and improved greatly 
in content. Discussing The Guide 
with one of the very best farmers in 
the Red Deer district recently, he 
said he was convinced beyond any 
doubt that if a farmer studied care¬ 
fully a single copy and put the 
applicable contents to use, he would 
reap the price of several years’ sub¬ 
scriptions. 

Let us look for a moment at your 
main customer, the fanner, and note 
some of his characteristics, or may I 
say peculiarities. He is industrious 
and not gix’en to clock watching. 
When the job is to be done, he does 
it, though it may take a 16-hour 
day. With very few exceptions he 
is not given to curtailing or ham¬ 
pering production, hence abundance 
in his field. He may not have an 
enormous bank account, but pays his 
bills almost without fail; and is the 
best debtor the government has (for 
proof note his repayments on borrow¬ 
ings). Though he is reported to pay 
only 1 per cent of Canada’s income 
tax, you would not think so to see 
him bid at auction sales. The farmer 
is noted for modesty and good be¬ 
havior and is seldom seen in police 
court, and in this respect compares 
very' favorably with business and 
professional men. 

J. M. McDon-xld, 
Eckville, Alta. 

T^Yather and Horses 

I have found your weather fore¬ 
cast here in Ontario, near Barrie, 
perfect for y'ears and a lot of 
farmers swear by' it. In spite of all 
the mechanization, a lot of small 
farmers would be much better off 
with horses today. I know of farms 
of 100 or 50 acres which were 
worked with from 3 to 5 horses, and 
the farm would have 4 to 6 acres to 
turnips each year. Now you may find 
two tractors on the same farms, no 
turnips, no fencing, no stone-pi:k- 
ing, no new building, as they did 
in the horse days. And before trucks 
a lot of those farmers would have a 
team working on the highways. 

N.vp Sherwood, 

Barrie, Out. 

“Nothing But Drivel” 

Ideas are wonderful, but when a 
paper prints a letter without any 
comments on the dangers of color¬ 
ing margarine—no mention of butter 
coloring—it’s nothing but drivel. We 
have used margarine and coloring 
since it was legalized in Manitoba. 
Our family are grown now and in 
perfect health. I’m so .sick of the 
attitude of farm magazines to 
margarine—particularly when 7 o\it 
of 10 farmers buy margarine and 
sell cream and want price supports. 

Mrs. R. a. Dew, 
Waskada, Man. 
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Ihousands depend on 
this tested battery 


1. Silver Cobalt seals the grids, 
greatly protecting them against 
corrosion. Reduces loss of charge. 


4. High level advantage: contains 
10% more electrolyte above plates, 
reducing evaporation of water — 


In This Issue 


VOC. AG. ED.? This is some¬ 
thing that can benefit your 
family, your community and 
your country. J. W. Clarke ex¬ 
plains why on page 16 of this 
issue. 
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2. New lightweight container of resin yo'i seldom have to fill it. 


A POWER FARMER, who believes in being geared to handle a lot 
of land with a minimum of help, told his story to Cliff Faulknor 
while both were riding on a 15-ton tractor—page 14. 


rubber, cushions battery against 
bumps and rough handling. 

3. Micro-porous rubber separators, 
most efficient insulation available 
today, incorporated in all Globe- 
lite HI POWER and HEAVY 
DUTY batteries. 


5. Installed as original equipment 
in all J. I. Case, Massey Ferguson, 
Oliver, Minneapolis-Moline and 
Cockshutt farm equipment sold 
on the prairies. 

Globelight Batteries Ltd.,Winnipeg, 
Kingston, Vancouver, Toronto, Regina 
Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary. 
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Serving Canadian Farmers Since 1882 


At service stations, garages and farm machinery dealers. 


Globelite 

EV-R-FUL BATTERIES 
Dependable balteries for ears, trucks, tractors & all farm machinery 


I PERENNIAL RORDER: If you want flowers that bloom all summer long, 
j make a start this fall. Doris Meek offers her suggestions on page 38. 
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LOOK-COMPARE-SAVE You Pay Less For More At ‘AMPL’ 


"AMPL" GRAIN LOADERS 

V More convenience and efficiency fea- 

lures than any other loader on the 
market. EASY, SAFE engine atart- 
. ^5^ ing at ALL loader heights. 

Easy - to - operate ixanspori 
hoist gives low towing 
11 height, higher lift and 

m furthest reach into bln. 

If GENUINE h;;eavy 

/n l\ DUTY Highest Qiial- 

/11Materials and 
Construction 
/ LSSH THROUGHOUT 


guarantee you Smooth. Trouble-Free 
Operation, Easy Handling and Longest ^ 

Life. LARGE 6' TUBING FOR HIGH CAPA- I 
CITY—UP TO 1.600 BUSHELS PER HOUR. 
PRICES (Less Tires): 

Raises to: l7'/2 ft. 20'/2 ft. 22'/2 ft. 

LOADER SIZE: 26 ft. 6 in. 32 ft. 35 ft. 

LOADER ONLY, Less Engine $153 $208 $222 

WITH Briggs & Stratton Gas Engine: 

Model H.P. 

143302 _ 5% $2U . 

(4 ____5'/4 $235 . 

19 .-__ 7 $247 $297 . 

23C .. 9 $251 $306 $320 

23A ___ 9 $260 $315 $329 

WITH Wisconsin Gas Engine:. 

BKN .... 7 $253 $308 . 

AENL .. 9 $268 $323 $337 

HOPPER: 48" wide—$9-50 
FLEXIBLE SPOUTS: 3 ft.—$6.20: 6 ft.—$10.25; 

9 ft.—$16.00. 



ENGINE SPECIALS 



With Farm Use 

Certificates: 


143302 

Briggs &. Stratton 

5% H.P. 

$72.00 

14 

Briggs &. Stratton 

5«/4 H.P. 

$104.00 

(9 

Briggs & Stratton 

7 H.P. 

$107.00 

23C 

Briggs & Stratton 

9 H.P. 

$111.00 

23A 

Briqgs & Stratton 

9 H.P. 

$117.00 

BKN 

Wisconsin Model 

7 H.P. 

$112.00 

AENL 

Wisconsin Model 

9 H.P. 

Il25.00 

AGND 

Wisconsin Model 

I2'/2 H.P. 

$215.00 


” ^ ■Vw'V 

1 




"AMPL" 
Galvanized 
ALL-STEEL 
GRAIN BINS 
for LOW 
COST, SAFE, 
On-the-Farm 
Grain Storage 


"AmpI" Twin Cylinder "Positive 
Power Lift" Form Truck Hoists 

45OS—For all % or 1-ton 
trucks with pickup or wood 
box. 4V^-ton capacity and 
low mounting height. Double 

Cylinders— .... $245.00 

45SC—With Single Acting 
Twin Cylinders ... $230.00 

iron X 12' long upper siUs to replace present box 
sills. 16-ton Capacity with Single A A 

Acting Twin Cylinders.... V^OwaUU 

lOODC—With Double Acting CO i >1 AA 

Twin Cylinders .. .WM I *riUU 


'Ampr Lever Action ^ 
Farm Truck Hoists 

8SA—For 1% to 3-tnn trucks • 
with grain boxes, up to 84" 
cab to axle. Angle iron upper > 
sills to apply to present box . 
sills. 9-ton Capacity with- 

Cylinder. $239,501 

8DA—Same as 8SA. but with : 
Double Acting OORA RA 
Cylinder, only... 

9SC—With 12 ft. X 5 ft _ 
channel iron upper sills to 
replace box sills. Single *- 
Acting COR i RA 

Cylinder_ 0^0 I lOU 

9DC—Same as 9SC, but wUb 
Double Acting CORA RA 
Cylinder, only.. 

JODA—12-ton Capacity for 2 
to 5-ton trucks up to 102" cab a 
to axle measurements. Angle 
Iron upper sills to attach to .♦ 
present box sills. Double Act¬ 
ing Twin Cylln- CORO A A 
der Lever Action v O w fc ■ U w 

I2DC — Same as lODA but 
with 14 ft. X 5 In. channel 
iron upper sill replacing 

.. $365.50, 

Dash Control COO AA 
Power Take-Offs 


SAVES COSTLY LOSSES from weather, mold, rats, mice and dockage. Economical First Cost—NO 
MAINTENANCE EXPENSE—iHeavy Duty Construction Throughout-Reinforced One-Piece Doors— 
Combination Manhole, and Ventilator—Removable Roof Filling-Panel—Door Slats with Auger Opening— 
Reinforced Roof Sections—Illustrated Instructions supplied for Easy, Low-Cost Erection on concrete or 


wood base: THREE TYPES AVAILABLE— GROUP GROUP GROUP 

Gr^p Ow Features: Heavily Ribbed Side Bushel'*'” Bushe””^^ 

- .-X ^ « Capacity Price Capacity Price Capacity Price 

Group T;so Features: Horizontally Corru- (,ooo $233.50 1.350 $297.00 1.350 $284.75 

gated Side Walls. 1,350 272.00 2.200 473.50 1.900 402.50 

Group Three Features: Vertically Corru- 2,350 -470.50 3.300 629.00 2,450 503.00 

gated Side W'alls, with Horizontal Cor- Sheet steel floor coverings 3.000 699.00 

rugated Reinforcement. available at slight extra cost. 3,550 755.00 

FULL ONE-YEAR GUARANTEE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 

ALL PRICES QUOTED ARE FOR FARM USE. WITH CERTIFICATE REQUIRED. F.O.B. WINNIPEG 


GROUP 

TWO 

Bushel 

Capacity Price 
1.350 $297.00 
2.200 473.50 

3,300 629.00 


GROUP 

THREE 

Bushel 

Capacity Price 
1,350 $284.75 


Sheet steel floor coverings 
available at slight extra cost. 


'IIMPL" Dept. CGI, Box 234, Sta. C, Winnipeg, Man. 
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Weather Forecast 

Prepared by DR. IRVING P. KRICK and Associates 
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HIGHLIGHTS, September 1961 S September will be 


■ Toronto 


warmer 

than normal from the Prairie Provinces into Ontario—warmer than September 
1960 in southern Manitoba and Ontario. Temperatures will average close to 
normal in the easthrn provinces. Rainfall will be above normal in the Atlantic 
Provinces and eastern Quebec—subnormal elsewhere. 


September 1961 


(Alloto a day or two either way in using this forecast. It should be 75 


per cent right for your area, but not necessarily for your farm. — ed.) 



Alberta 

slightly cooler air will invade the province, per¬ 
sisting into the 2nd, with fair skies. 

Temperatures will moderate, becoming quite warm 
between 5th and 8th. Briefly cooler thereafter 
with night readings in 30s. Skies threatening near 
3rd and 7th, light showers toward week end. 

Some light showers due around 12th and 13th but 
confined principally to areas adjacent to Rockies. 
Further scattered showers expected by 16th. 
TemiDeratures in seasonal range most of week. 

Showers will continue into 17th followed by an 
influx of cooler air. Expect freezing temperatures 
over much of area. A warming trend will set in 
again toward end of week. 

Cloudiness will increase oh 24th with showers likely 
around 25th and 26th—principally in southern 
sections. Warming again after 28th with threat of 
a few showers on 29th. 



Ontario 

1st week 1-2: Sunny dry conditions will characterize tire weather 

during these two days. 

2nd week 3-9: It will be warm throughout the week. Cloudy and 

rainy weather is due during the first day or two, 
and will occur mostly in areas adjacent to the Great 
Lakes. 

3rd week 10-16: Warm weatlier will give way to lowering tem¬ 
peratures in west around 11th. Further cool air 
expected near 15th. Night temperatures will dip 
into 30s. Principal showers about 13th-14th. 

4th week 17-23: Showers and rain due around 18th will be followed 
by cooler weather which will persist into 21st. Frost 
will occur at most locations. Further showers are 
likely toward week end. 

5th week 24-30: Warm conditions (70s) in prospect during early 
part of week with brief cooling near 28th. The week 
will be generally dry except for some showers in 
southern sections around 26th. 



Saskatchewan 

Cool dry weather will prevail; scattered frost likely 
in northern parts of province. 

Look for unsettled weather during much of this 
week with light showers near 3rd and 5th-6th. 
Warm weather is expected from 6th tlirough the 
end of the week. 

Showers likely around 10th followed by lowering 
temperatures. Night lows will drop into freezing 
range. Sunny skies through balance of week with 
warmer weather toward week end. 

Showers will be scattered through the southern 
portion of the province around the 17th and 18th. 
Cooler (low 30s) on the 18th with warmer con¬ 
ditions in prospect after the 22nd. 

Showers will be widespread between 24th and 
27th, with an additional threat near 29th. Cloudi¬ 
ness will restrict daytime wanning during early part 
of week, with highest temperatures likely after 28th. 



Quebec 

1st week 1-2: It will be mild (60s) during this interval with 

no important precipitation. 

2nd week 3-9: Some showers likely near 4th and 5th, principally 
in Ottawa Valley and Montreal region. Otherwise 
wann dry weather will predominate during most 
of the week. 

3rd week 10-16: Cloudiness will increase, with showers around 10th 
and 11th. More widespread showers likely near 
14th-15th. Cool 11th to 14th, near-freezing Lake 
St. John, James Bay, and northwest. 

4th week 17-23: This week there will be major showers due to 
appear about the 18th and 23rd. Mild weatlier 
is expected to give way to cooler conditions after 
the 19th. 

5th week 24-30: Except for threat of showers around 26th, fair skies 
will prevail during this interval. Look for mild 
weather between 25th and 28th, with cooler con¬ 
ditions toward end of September. 



Manitoba 

1st week 1-2: A generally pleasant interval for outdoor work but 

briefly cooler on the 2nd. 

2nd week 3-9: This week will begin showery with further showers 

likely near mid-week. Cool temperatures will 
moderate on the first couple of days becoming quite 
warm after the 5th (70s). 

3rd week 10-16: Showery on 10th, with remainder of week fair. 

Some cooler air will move into province for day or 
two after 11th. Expect some frost over much of 
province. Warm again by end of week. 

4th week 17-23: Warm weather will continue early in week, with a 
few showers. Colder conditions in prospect 18th and 
20th, with showers likely near 21st and 22nd. A 
warming trend will set in about 22nd. 

5th week 24-30: Showers expected during first day or two of week, 
especially in southern part of province. Seasonably 
mild temperatures will predominate except for 
warmer conditions (near 80) at end of month. 



1st week 1-2: 

2nd week 3-9: 


3rd week 10-16: 


4th week 17-23: 


5th week 24-30: 


Atlantic Provinces 

Look for seasonally mild and dry weather during 
this period. 

Cool weather is indicated early in the week with 
warmer conditions on the week end. Some rain is 
expected to make an appearance in coastal sections 
near the 3rd and 4th. 

Warm weather will be broken by showers early in 
the week. Temperatures will rise again near the 
14th with additional showers around the 15th and 
16th of the month. 

Cloudy skies with showers and rain will predominate 
during the first half of the week. Cooler air moving 
into the provinces around the 20th will lower night¬ 
time values into the 30s. 

Cool weather will highlight the first part of the 
week with mild conditions expected around the 29th. 
Much of the interval will be unsettled with the 
principal showers and rain near 26th and 30th. 














*The new Hammond Extravoice Organ in walnut, $735. 
Price includes duty and sales tax; freight and bench extra. 


The organ with a new sound ...a new look... 
and a new Imn Hammond price.. .$* 

THE HAMMOND EXTRAVOICE 


Yes, you read it right: you can own this new 
Hammond Organ for just $735. There’s never 
been a Hammond price anywhere near as low. 
So now it’s easier than ever before to bring 
your family all the fun, all the lasting satis¬ 
factions of playing a Hammond Organ. And 
see what your $735 will buy: 


A magnificent voice 

From a single keyboard come the exciting tones 
of three. The simplest melody takes on new di¬ 
mensions of tone quality and brilliance. What 
other organ has this three-from-one feature? 



You’ll feel a genuine pride when the new 
Hammond Extravoice moves into your living 
room. The graceful cabinet is styled to blend 
beautifully with any setting. The Extravoice 
doesn’t overpower your room, either: it takes up 
only 4 feet by 2 feet. 




Built to last 

Even though you pay only $735 for the new 
Extravoice, you will have an organ that is a 
Hammond through and through, made by the 
same Hammond craftsmen who make the more 
expensive models. That is why your Hammond 
Extravoice will last. 



A “Nothing to lose” trial 

With Hammond’s PlayTime Plan you can rent 
the new Extravoice for a month at home, and re¬ 
ceive 6 lessons, all for $25. Play it to yom heart’s 
content. 

Then if you keep the Extravoice, the $25 ap¬ 
plies to down payment. After that, low monthly 
payments. 


Free home demonstration 

To try the new Extravoice, you don’t even have 
to leave your living room. Your Hammond dealer 
will bring one to you for a free demonstration. 
Find his name in the Yellow Pages under 
“Organs,” and call him right now. Go on, do it. 



Hammond Organ 

... music’s most glorious voice 

PRICES ST'BJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 

Hammond Organs, P. O. Box 65 
Terminal A, Toronto, Ontario 
Please send me: 

□ Free “Hammond Extravoice” folder. 

□ Free “PlayTime Plan” folder. 

□ Details on how to get free Hammond LP record. 

Name .. 

Address. 

City . Prov. 

HAMMOND ORGAN WESTERN EXPORT CORP. CGE-EI 
















3n iHemoriam 


O UR beloved chief is dead. John E. Brown¬ 
lee, Q.C., passed away on July 15 at his 
home in Calgary,' following several weeks of 
rapidly failing health. For the past 13 years 
he had held the positions of president and 
general manager of the United Grain Growers 
Limited, and the presidency of The Public 
Press Ltd., which publishes The Country Guide 
and the Canadian Cattlemen. Mr. Brownlee’s 
death, at the age of 76, brings to an end more 
than half a century of distinguished service in 
the fields of law, politics and agriculture. 

He was bom in Port Ryerse, a village on 
the north shore of Lake Erie. He took his early 
education in Lambton County, Ont., and his 
high school and normal school training in 
the neighboring city of Sarnia. Then followed 
a couple of years of teaching in his home town 
of Bradshaw. In the fall of 1904 he enrolled 
at Victoria College, affiliated with the Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto, from which he graduated 
in 1908 with a Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Like many young men of his time he decided 
to “go West” and finally located at Calgary, 
where he took up the study of law and was 
called to the bar in 1912. In that year he mar¬ 
ried Florence Agnes Edy of Toronto. The 
Brownlees had two sons, John and Alan. John 
operates a photographic studio in Edmonton, 
while Alan, who like his father chose law as a 
career, practises in the Alberta capital in the 
firm which his father established and in which 
he remained a senior partner until his death. 

R. BROWNLEE’S career was intimately 
interwoven with the history of western 
development, and particularly with that of the 
farm movement. This was clearly brought out 
in R. D. Colquette’s book “The First Fifty 
Years.” Colquette reports that Mr. Brownlee, 
while still a student-at-law, undertook his first 
legal work for the Grain Growers' Grain Co. 
Ltd. This brought him into close contact with 
the United Farmers of Alberta, for which he 
became legal counsel. When Alberta Farmers 
Co-operative Elevator Co. was organized in 
1913, he was made its solicitor. He played an 
important part in the negotiations which led 
to the 1917 amalgamation of that organization 
with the Grain Growers’ Grain Co. Ltd. to 
form United Grain Growers Ltd. That same 
year he became general counsel for U.G.G. 

When the United Farmers of Alberta entered 
politics in 1921 and were successful at the 
polls. Premier Herbert Greenfield appointed 
Mr. Brownlee Attorney-General, although he 
had not been a candidate in the election. He 
was given the Ponoka constituency which he 
represented in the Alberta Legislature for the 
next 14 years. On the retirement of Mr. Green¬ 
field in 1925, Mr. Brownlee became Premier 
of the Province, a position he held for 10 years. 

It was while he was Attorney-General 
that the “sign up” for the Alberta Wheat Pool 
took place. He acted on the committee 
appointed to design the organizational struc¬ 
ture, which included the drafting of the Pool 
membership contract. Later, when the Sas¬ 
katchewan and Manitoba Pools were organized, 
and the three Pools decided to form a central 
selling agency, he helped to draw up the inter¬ 
provincial agreement, and for a time he acted 
as counsel for the Alberta Pool and the central 
selling agency. 


Of the work of the Farmers’ Government of 
Alberta, Golquette records that Mr. Brownlee 
viewed with satisfaction two achievements in 
particular. The first was the sale to the GPR 
and GNR of the Provincial Railways in which 
the Province had invested heavily. This pans- 
action was negotiated at a price which carried 
the approval of all sections of the province. 
The other was the return to Alberta of its 
natural resources, including its oil rights which 
are returning so much wealth to the province 
now. During the time of his premiership the 
University of Alberta conferred upon Mr. 
Brownlee the honorary degree of LL.D. 

While he was Premier of Alberta he served 
on the Macmillan Royal Gommission on Bank¬ 
ing and Gurrency, appointed by the Bennett 
Government. The creation of the Bank of 
Ganada in 1935 was the direct result of the 
Gommission’s report. 

U PON the defeat of the U.F.A. Government 
in 1935, Mr. Brownlee opened a law 
office in Edmonton. He again became general 
counsel for United Grain Growers Limited. 
In 1942, he was appointed to the Gompany’s 
Board of Directors, and 6 years later, when 
U.G.G. President R. S. Law resigned, he was 
named president and general manager. 

Mr. Brownlee took over the reins of this 
pioneer grain co-operative at a difficult period. 
The British Wheat Agreement had been in 
force only a few months and the first Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement was negotiated and 
signed shortly thereafter. With the removal of 
price controls came the full shock of inflation. 
It greatly increased the cost of operating the 
Gompany’s facilities, of keeping them in repair 
and of making necessary replacements. 

But the greatest problem of all to be faced 
was the huge grain surplus. The Gompany was 
able to assume its share of the responsibility 
for providing additional storage space at ship¬ 
ping points. A vast annex-buildiiig program 
was undertaken and completed. In addition, 
the Gompany greatly expanded its country 
elevator system by purchasing elevators from 
line companies. These large transactions called 
for corresponding increases in the fixed and 
working capital of the Gompany, as well as 
innovations in its financial structure. Much of 
the credit for success in these undertakings goes 
to Mr. Brownlee. His leadership in this connec¬ 
tion is reflected in the continuously strong 
financial position of the organization, and in 
the fact that the capacity of its country elevator 
system doubled during his term of office. 

Mr. Brownlee’s efforts since 1948, however, 
were not confined to the welfare of the Gom¬ 
pany and its more than 50,000 farmer share¬ 
holders. In fact, his colleagues say that when 
critical policy decisions were to be made, Mr. 
Brownlee placed the long term best interests 
of the prairie farmers as a whole ahead of 
those of the Gompany. This characteristic, 
coupled with his keen analytical mind and 
sound judgment, led others to seek his advice, 
both in and out of the farm movement, and 
particularly government administrators and 
leaders. On frequent occasions too numerous 
to detail here, he presented brilliant submis¬ 
sions on cmxent issues of the day to such 



The Late John E. Brownlee 


bodies as the Board of Transport Gommis- 
sioners, the House of Gommons Standing Gom- 
mittee on Agriculture and Golonization, as 
well as several royal commissions and commit¬ 
tees of enquiry. The most recent of these was 
his spirited presentation to the MaePherson 
Royal Gommission on Transportation in de¬ 
fence of the Grow’s Nest Pass Agreement. 

Mr. Brownlee has served agriculture on 
numerous important bodies. He was a member 
of the advisory committee to the Ganadian 
Wheat Board, a Ganadian delegate to Inter¬ 
national Wheat Agreement conferences and 
the founding convention of the International 
Federation of Agricultural Producers. For 
many years he was a highly valued director 
and member of the Executive Gommittee of 
the Ganadian Federation of Agriculture. 

Y OU might well ask how Mr. Brownlee 
served so capably in so many different 
ways. To those who knew him well this was 
no secret. During his lifetime he developed a 
tremendous capacity for thorough work and a 
depth of responsibility which few other men 
have equalled. He had an almost uncanny 
ability to get to the heart of a problem and 
lost no time in doing so. It was customary for 
him to work long days and far into the night, 
and to make sure that his time and efforts were 
always devoted to constructive purposes. 

However, John Brownlee will not only be 
remembered for the breadth of his contribu¬ 
tion, his dedication to duty and his legal, 
political and business acumen. He displayed 
other qualities. He was unusually charitable 
toward others, and showed a sympathetic 
understanding for the problems of the people 
with whom he worked and served. Through 
every experience he maintained his self-com¬ 
posure and often exhibited a fine sense of 
humor. People who met him for the first time 
invariably commented about his gentlemanly 
manners. But perhaps his greatest attribute of 
all was his humility. Few men of his stature 
display such modesty. 

It is little wonder that John Brownlee 
endeared himself to all who had the good for¬ 
tune to know him. Farmers across Ganada have 
lost a devoted servant, an eloquent and effec¬ 
tive spokesman and a wise counselor and 
friend. His presence will be missed greatly in 
the nation’s agricultural and business councils. 
And while his work was primarily in the cause 
of the West, his concern was always for the 
nation as a whole. History will record that he 
was one of the truly great Ganadians. V. 






What’s Happening 


HOG NUMBERS INCREASE 

The Bureau of Statistics reports 
that numbers of hogs on farms in 
Canada at June 1 was about 7 per 
cent greater this year than last, hav¬ 
ing increased from 5,483,000 to 
5,889,000. The average increase in 
the West was 14 per cent compared 
to 2 per cent in the East. There were 
fewer hogs over 6 months old in 
most provinces, but the number of 
pigs from winter and spring litters, 
under 6 months old at June 1, was 
about 12 per cent greater than last 
year. Hog marketings are therefore 
expected to be greater than last year 
during the summer and fall months. 

The spring crop was estimated at 
4.7 million head, an increase of 11 
per cent over last year. The increase 
ranged from 22 per cent in the West 
to 4 per cent in the East. 

Sow farrowings during the June 
to November period this year are 
expected to be up 18 per cent over 
the same period of 1960 (24 per cent 
in the West and 13 per cent in the 
East). However, in view of the pre¬ 
vailing drought conditions in West¬ 
ern Canada, this increase in fall 
farrowings may be considerably 
modified. V 

N.S. INTRODUCES 
NEW BEEF POLICY 

Believing that there is need to 
increase beef production in Nova 
Scotia, and recognizing expansion of 
the industry is economically desir¬ 
able, the provincial government has 
announced the implementation of a 
Beef Cattle Transportation Policy, 
designed to encourage an enlarged 
beef production enterprise. 

The policy is intended to assist 
farmers in the purchase of commer¬ 
cial and purebred female beef cattle, 
between the ages of 6 months and 
5 years, regardless of whether the 
animals are purchased at approved 
annual sales vidthin the province or 
from outside sources. Details of the 
policy can be secured by getting in 
touch with the local Agricultural 
Representative, or wdth the Animal 
and Poultry Services Branch at 
Truro. V 

3-POINT PROGRAM 
TO AID SHEEP INDUSTRY 

Federal Agriculture Minister Alvin 
Hamilton has announced the follow¬ 
ing 3-point program to assist Can¬ 
ada’s sheep industry: 

(1) Wool will be supported by 
means of a deficiency payment, cal¬ 
culated as the difference between 
the stabilization price of 60^ per 
lb., and the average market price per 
lb. f.o.b. Toronto for the basic 
grades Western Range Choice half 
blood staple and Eastern Domestic 
quarter blood staple combined. 

(2) Lambs will continue to be sup¬ 
ported by a standing offer to pur¬ 
chase of $19.35 per cwt., live basis 
at public stockyards, Toronto, with 
appropriate differentials for other 
markets throughout Canada. 

(3) The Covernment will pay pro¬ 

ducers of A and B lamb carcasses of 
desirable weights a premium of $2.00 
and $1.00 respectively. V 


SEED GROWERS 
MEET AT BANFF 

The Board of Directors of the 
Canadian Seed Growers Assoc, ex¬ 
pressed concern at the organization’s 
annual meeting held at Banff, Alta., 
that some seed plants being used to 
clean pedigree seed are not staffed 
or equipped to do an adequate job. 
Acting on this, the meeting agreed 
to request the Canada Department 
of Agriculture to vigorously enforce 
the Seeds Act to make sure all such 
plants can do a thorough job. 

Delegates also voted in favor of 
reducing present tolerances of bar¬ 
ley plants in crops of Registered oats 
and wheat by 50 per cent, and of 
establishing a new high quality seed 
grade for Registered 1st generation 
cereals. The latter decision is to be 
referred to the Board of Directors 
for study and action. 



Retiring CSGA president J. Murray, 
Solsgirth, Man., (I.) congratulates 
incoming president G. Rickard, Bow- 
inanville, Ont., on his new duties. 

In the past fiscal year the CSGA 
reported that costs exceeded revenues 
by $12,000, and the Finance Com¬ 
mittee brought in a deficit budget 
for the forthcoming year. It is ex¬ 
pected additional revenue will be 
required from the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to maintain the level of serv¬ 
ice now offered by the Association. 

In connection with the Associa¬ 
tion’s 1960-61 educational-publicity 
program, there was a surplus of 
$20,000. For next year, the organiza¬ 
tion plans to conduct a $50,000 pub¬ 
licity campaign, including some 
work in areas of the U.S.A. and 
Europe. V 

ONTARIO'S FLUID MILK 
PRODUCERS PETITIONED 

The Ontario Whole Milk Producers 
League has taken the first step to 
initiate a marketing plan for fluid 
milk. A petition is being circulated 
among fluid milk shippers asking 
that producers be given the oppor¬ 
tunity to vote on a plan for a mar¬ 
keting board. If 15 per cent of the 
12,000 fluid milk producers sign the 
petition, it will be presented to the 
Ontario Milk Industry Board. A 
marketing plan for fluid milk is now 
being drafted. It will be placed be¬ 
fore producers if the petition is suc¬ 
cessful. Meetings of producers will 
be held throughout the province to 
discuss the proposed plan in detail 
before a vote on the plan is taken. V 


Trouble Spots? 



ABSORBINE 

at the first sign! 

For over 65 years Absorbine has proved effec¬ 
tive in the treatment of spavin, windgaUs, 
ringbone, wrenches, puffiness, sores and bruises. 
At the slightest sign, use Absorbine promptly! 
Absorbine is antiseptic, doesn’t blister skin or 
remove hair. Directions with every bottle. 
Only $2.50 at all druggists. 

ABSORBINE 

W. F. Young Inc., Montreal 19, P.Q. 
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A necessity on almost any farm, a good sturdy 
truck saves you time, work and money in a hun¬ 
dred ways. 

If you’re short of ready cash for such a profit¬ 
building purchase, FIL may be your answer. A 
B of M Farm Improvement Loan can put a new or 
used truck to work for you on your farm very 
quickly. Why not talk it over with the manager 
of your nearest B of M branch this week? 

If your proposition is sound, you can get a 
^ BofM Farm Improvement Loan for any 
type of equipment you need on your farm. 



mmitmaMAaun_ 
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FIL the fixer . . . 
his full name is Farm Im¬ 
provement Loan. Give him a 
chance to help fix up your farm . . . 
he’s economical, convenient, versa¬ 
tile. He can do almost anything in 
making your farm a better farm. 


Bank of Montreal 
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receive ^125 up to ’200 


as an EXTRA CASH BONUS direct from 


J. I. CASE CO. 


NOW! You save money 4 ways when you trade for CASE! 

1. NOW! CUT-TO-THE-BONE PRICE TAGS 3. NOW! A BIG BONUS IN COLD HARD CASH 

As the icing on the cake when you 
purchase a new CASE Tractor—you 
receive an extra cash bonus direct from 
J. I. CASE ... up to $200 cash sent to you 
promptly by cheque. (See bonus chart 
below.) 


2. NOW! EXTRA BIG TRADE ALLOWANCES 4. RECORD-SETTING FUEL ECONOMY 

With CASE, you own a tractor that’s 
proved itself a tough, "never-say-quit” 
workhorse. Built to keep on working— 
with minimum upkeep. And their CASE- 
built engines are famous for delivering 
more usable power at the wheels with far 
less drain on the fuel tank! 


hpfc. 


Right now CASE Dealers are quoting the 
most whopping big trade-in allowances 
on record. Talk to your dealer now— 
and don’t be surprised when he gives 
you much more than you’d ever expect 
for your present tractor! 





A WORD TO THE WISE...CASH IN WITH CASE! PICK UP AN EXTRA CASH BONUS NOW! 


CASE 430 1 On either model, you receive 
Gas or Diesel ^ $125.00 

CASE 530 as an Extra Cash Bonus 

^ . direct from J. I. Case Co. 

Gas or Diesel 


CASE 730 1 On either model, you receive 
Gas or Diesel ^ $175.00 

CASE 830 as an Extra Cash Bonus 

^ . direct from J. I. Case Co. 

Gas or Diesel 


CASE 630 I $150.00 CASE 


Gas or Diesel 


your Extra Cash Bonus 


Diesel or 


9301 

LP Gas j is 


$ 200.00 

is your Extra Cash Bonus 


J. I. CASE CO., TORONTO 

Edmonton • Calgary * Regina • Saskatoon 
Winnipeg • Yorkton • London * Montreal * Moncton 


■■nFI!! I Get details at your Case Dealer’s 
rICEE • Case College of Combine Knowledge. 


A NEW CASE COMBINE... 















How to get the most from your U.G.G. agent: 


He is quite an operator in his own right! He 
handles a lot of grain every year! Sells a lot of ferti¬ 
lizer, 2,4-D, twine, other farm supplies and insurance 
too! 

Best of all from your point of view, he dispenses 
lots of good advice. FREE! But to get it, you 
have to ask. Every time you see your U.G.G. agent, 
quiz him a bit. 

What fertilizer should you use? How much? What 
are the prospects for rapeseed in 1962? What is the 
latest in agricultural chemicals, feeds, etc.? Gould you 
save some money by consolidating your fire and acci¬ 
dent insurance coverage? 

Your U.G.G. agent may not be a genius but he 
is a hard - working guy whose job it is to provide a 
service for you. 


Behind him is the United Grain Growers Limited 
with 54 years of experience in agriculture and a head 
office staff of experts in many fields. Even if your agent 
does not have the answer right on the spot, he knows 
where he can get it. 

Make sure he works hard for you! With farming 
as complex as it is these days, the more help you can 
get, the better off you are. Your U.G.G. agent wants 
your business and he is ready to work to get it. 


T nited ( rain ( rowers 


395 Main Street, Winnipeg 2, Manitoba 


CALGARY 

REGINA 


SASKATOON 

EDMONTON 


MOOSE JAW 
WINNIPEG 
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TRUCKING CO-OPS 

HELP DAIRYMEN? 


D airy fanners who form co-operatives to 
haul their milk to market are finding it 
pays off in surprising ways. 

Take the lO-year-olcl Nipissing - Sudbury 
Regional Co-operative in Northern Ontario, for 
instance. It straightened out the problem of 
favoritism that plagued its members when private 
truckers hauled the milk. It carried on for 6 years 
without raising its fees, although the trucker that 
it bought out intended to raise them immediately. 

It saved its members $200,000 in the decade, 
according to the figures of its manager. And it has 
expanded and diversified its trucking business 
until the parent co-op with which it has merged, 
claims that trucking is the most profitable of all its 
various enterprises. 

Other milk trucking co-ops have enjoyed success 
as well. Dairy farmers around Brampton bought 
out their trucker several years ago and astounded 
even themselves when they started to count the 
profits from the venture. In another case, six 
farmers shipping milk for manufacturing to Sault 
Ste. Marie were paying 50 cents a can in 1958, 
and faced another rise in price. Instead of paying 
the increase, they decided to buy out the trucker. 
They have added 3 more shippers to their number 
since, built up $1,800 in reserves, and slashed 
their charges from 50 to 30 cents a can as well. 

The North Shore Transport Co-op, which also 
hauls to Sault^Ste. Marie, has been operating • 
successfully for almost a decade. The big Brant 
District Co-op, hauling to Brantford, ran head¬ 
long into furious opposition from dairies, estab¬ 
lished truckers, and some farmers too, when it was 
started a year ago, but it has survived those early 
problems. 

A few others have been established too, and 
it now looks as if the movement miglit spread 
rapidly in coming years. 

Assistant Deputy Minister of Agriculture in 
Ontario, Everett Biggs, gave the idea his blessing 
a couple of years ago when he said control and 
supervision of milk transportation shonld grrrdually 
pass into the producers’ hands. An indication that 
farmers are considering such a move, on an 
organized scale, came at the recent annual meet¬ 
ing of the Ontario Federation of Agriculture. 
Delegates claimed in one resolution that trans¬ 
portation is one of the largest farm marketing 
costs, and charged that truckers had an nndue 
influence over it. 

T he story of the Nipissing-Sudbury Regional 
Co-op at Verner, is a good example of what 
is involved when farmers try to take over track¬ 
ing. The best man to explain what happened 
there is Ernest Beaudry, \^erner dairy fanner and 
long-time community leader. 

“Ten years ago, we were paying truckers to 
haul our milk, hut we found we didn’t control 
those trackers,” he recalls. “Favoritism and 
privilege were running wild. Trackers were telling 
us how many cans of milk we could ship. Thev 
were giving their personal friends the opportunity 
to ship extra milk when shortages developed. As 
individual farmers, we couldn’t do anything about 
the situation. Even our Milk Producers Association 
couldn’t straighten it ont. And when the tracker 
demanded an extra 10 cents a can for hauling, 
we decided it was time for drastic action.” 

Beaudry was president of the Milk Producers 
Association then. He recalls, “When we met with 


the trucker, and failed to persuade him to hold 
the line on trucking charges, we decided to try 
to buy him out.” 

Maybe the trucker didn’t realize the deadly, 
seriousness of the dairy farmers then. He scoffed 
at their boast that they could hold the tracking 
rates without an increase. But he made an offer. 
“For $50,000 cash. I’ll sell,” he said. 

To the farmers, it was an extravagant price. 
They would get 4 trucks and a small garage for 
the money. 



Verner dairyman Ernest Beaudry was first presi¬ 
dent of this profitable local trucking co-op. 


“The trucks and garage were probably worth 
about half that,” Beaudry explains. “Many of our 
members thought the price was too high. But 
our only alternative was to start up in competition 
with him. That would have been expensive too. 
And it would probably have tom the district apart, 
for some farmers would back the co-op, others 
would stick by their trucker. It would build up a 
legacy of ill feeling that might take a generation 
to overcome.” 

The milk producers had a powerful trump card 
when it came to raising the money. The Nipis¬ 
sing-Sudbury Co-operative was a power through¬ 
out the north even then, and some of the milk 
producers were among its members. It represented 
a source of money if they decided to go ahead. 

Beaudry recalls, “Even at $50,000, the truck¬ 
ing enterprise looked like a- good business pro¬ 
position. You can’t get into any business cheaply.” 

The group got the backing of the Sudbury 
Co-op, bought the route in 19.51, and merged it 
into that co-op as one of its branches. 

Members agree now it’s one of the best moves 
they ever made. 

The co-op has grown to handle the milk of 240 
district farmers. It has diversified, too, for it now 
owns and operates 8 milk tracks, 2 cream trucks, 
2 trucks which haul store and feed mill supplies, 
and it even has 2 tracks hauling cattle to Toronto 
and bringing back supplies. 

Beaudry warns others that plenty of problems 
face a farmer co-operative going into the milk 
transport business. 


Several such co-ops have paid 
off in Ontario. Now, farmers 
generally are looking at the idea 

by DON BARON 



[Guide photos 

Truck driver George Roussel, of Verner, loading 
milk cans on his Nipissing-Sudbury Co-op route. 


“Dairies are afraid of farm groups getting too 
much power,” he says. “They called a meeting to 
try to talk us out of our plans. They were afraid 
they would be at a disadvantage when they had 
both the Milk Producers Association and the truck¬ 
ing co-op to deal with, especially if the two 
worked together. But in reality, the Milk Pro¬ 
ducers Association has never had anything directly 
to do with the Co-op. We bought the trucking 
route through the farm supplies division of the 
regional Co-op and incorporated it with the co¬ 
operative. 

“In the interval, we have proved to them they 
had nothing to fear. The Co-op is run strictly as a 
service to the dairyman. It is kept completely 
separate from our Milk Producers Association. 
Our aim is to truck milk as cheaply as possible 
and to co-operate with the dairies in delivering 
milk to them. There is no friction now.” 

O NE of the best examples of how the Co-op 
gives a farmer more bargaining power, is in 
the way it met the bulk tank problem. The dairies 
broached the idea of bulk tanks and faced the 
Co-op with the problem of keeping lanes open in 
winter, and members, many of whom are small 
farmers, (average shipper sends SVz cans per day) 
with the prospect of investing heavily in bnlk 
tanks. 

Said the Co-op: “We will continue to gather 
milk in cans, but if the dairies want to receive 
it in bulk, we'll buy a tank track, empty the cans 
into the truck, and deliver it that way.” The sug¬ 
gestion was all that was required. Dairies have 
dropped the subjeet, apparently content for the 
time being with can delivery. 

According to Beaudry, the key to starting any 
milk Co-op is to start peacefully and quietly. 
“Don’t create hard feelings in the community. 
Prove to the people you can do a good job, and 
they’ll let you go ahead.” 

And he adds another thought—“Don’t move 
too quickly or furiously, but don’t wait till it’s 
too late either. Buy routes when they become 
available—that’s the right time.” V 



Howto 


Train a Dog 


by RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


W HEN you bring a new dog to your house¬ 
hold, it’s as memorable as adding a new¬ 
comer to the family. But young pups 
have to learn the ways of the canine world; many 
of their important functions are not inborn. 

In training any dog,. you have to speak from 
the heart and let him know you’re sincere. 

Your commands should be short, distinct and 
consistent. And don’t ask a dog to do senseless 
things; you’ll want to keep his respect as well as 
his love. 

As for lessons, each should be short. Constant 
brief ones—daily—are far better than sporadic long 
ones. It’s also wise not to train your pup when 
he’s tired, or work him to the point of boredom. 

You should quit each lesson on a successful 
note, and top it off with praise and a tidbit. Never 
stop at failure. If necessary, go back to some com¬ 
mand he’s already mastered, to insure ending the 
lesson well. 

As for ichat to teach, we come to the meat of 
his training. First of all, it’s essential that he 
comes when you call. This should be the easiest 
thing he’ll learn; it’s probably what he wants, 
anyway. 

Go out to the yard where he can have some 
freedom. He should be wearing a collar; you 
should have a lead with you. 

Walk about for a few minutes, letting him play 
freely. Then, when he’s some distance away, call 
“Here Duke” (or whatever his name is), leaning 
over and clapping yotir hands at knee level to 
further attract attention. 



Lassie jumps through hoop—in all dog training 
it’s essential to be patient and gentle always. 



If a puppy won’t come when called, rnn from him and he will follow. Then turn just before he 
reaches you and welcome him. Don’t chase him or you will drive him in the opposite direction. 


If he responds quickly give him a biscuit as a 
reward, patting him and saying, “Good boy.” 

Repeat this two or three times in the next 15 
minutes and call it a day—if compliance has been 
quickly and corrected accomplished. This should 
do it, but if there’s an inadequate response—per¬ 
haps he was distracted in his play—call while 
running from him. 

H ousebreaking, or better yet "house- 
training,” (never break a dog’s spirit in any 
way) should also be done easily; dogs are naturally 
clean. As a prelude, be sure your dog has ample 
opportunity to relieve himself outdoors before 
you bring him in. This gives him the idea that 
he was taken outside for that specific purpose. 

Later you may find that when he needs to 
relieve himself, he’ll move toward the door. But 
if an “accident” happens, get to him quickly and 
rush him outside, saying, “Shame, Duke, shame.” 
He may then finish outside. If not, wait a while, 
then say, “Good boy,” returning him indoors. 
He’ll get the idea. 

Getting back to commands—one of the most 
important you can teach is to lie down, and stay 
until he has permission to move. It makes for 
good control. 

Begin by calling him, patting him and then, 
after a momentary pause, say “Down Duke,” 
quietly and firmly. Naturally he won’t under¬ 
stand at first; will probably look at you (juizzically. 

Repeat the command—this time pressing your 
hand on his back. If he yields easily, that should 
do it; if not, increase the pressure. When abso¬ 
lutely necessary, pull his front legs out from 
under him. Once he’s down, you’ll have to keep 
the pressure on his back until he gets the idea. 

Gradually repeat this procedure until he gets 
down by command. This can be achieved by 
lessening the pressure as you go along. 

You’ll probably find your dog eagerly respon¬ 
sive; it’s a natural trait. But he might be overly 
enthusiastic; you’ll want to curb him from jump¬ 
ing up at people. 

When he jumps up at you, hold out your hand, 
palm downward, and command, “Down Duke.” 
When he drops, be sure to reach down and pat 
him to indicate that you appreciate his response. 

Another rather essential command is “Whoa!” 
—stop and stand still. This is used when your 
dog is ahead of you, or about to cross a street. 
For many types of hunting dogs, it’s the most 
essential command. 

To teach him this, you’ll need a long lead—a 
clothesline will do. Just before mealtime, have the 
dog’s food ready. The idea is to start him off 
toward the food, which is placed beyond the 
length of lead. As he runs to its length, yell 
“Whoa!” He’ll get the idea very nicely. 

After he has learned to stop at your command, 
the next thing to teach Duke is to “heel,” or 
walk sedately just behind you—on the left side— 
with his nose at a line with your knee. 



Show him that “no” is very important in a dog’s 
life. Boots is being eased gently off the sofa. 


Any short lead helps in this lesson, but a 
rolled-up newspaper will also come in handy. 

Walk along with the dog on lead. He’ll 
naturally pull ahead. Say “Heel Duke,” stopping 
short, and with the lead pull him back to the heel 
position. When you start up again, restrain him 
from pulling ahead. 

Reach slightly in back, placing him in lead 
position. If he persists in moving up, tap him on 
the nose with the newspaper. With patience, he’ll 
soon be heeling at your command. 

Y OU’LL probably also want to teach Duke to 
fetch. Ghances are, he enjoys playing ball 
and readily realizes that you won’t play unless he 
brings the ball back to you. 

If you practice this game daily, holding the ball 
to his face each time before you throw it—saying 
“fetch”—he’ll learn a healthful and happy new 
activity. 

Later, use other objects, i.e. “fetch stick,” “fetch 
slipper,” and so on, to complete the lesson. 

One possible dangerons habit that must be 
averted is a dog’s love for chasing cars. You’ll 
need help from a friend, and a seltzer bottle or 
a pail of water for this one. 

Have your friend drive by your house, with 
you in the front passenger seat, out of sight. If 
Duke jumps out to chase the car, hit him with 
the water as he pulls alongside. It may seem like 
a nasty trick, but it’s an extremely important 
part of his training. 

Training takes patience and understanding. At 
times firmness will be necessary. But remember— 
what your dog learns is for his own good. A 
disciplined dog is a safe and happy one; a valuable 
and revered member of your household and your 
community. ■ V 







The Ohee-Oi/et Nervest 


by GEORGE SHEPHERD Curator, Western Development Museum 


Historian Pliny wrote about the Gallic stripper 
harvester 200 years before the birth of Christ, but 
he never did mention what grades they were 
getting at the local elevator. 

W HEN primitive man forsook the nomadic 
life of the hunter and turned to agricul¬ 
ture, he had three major problems that 
still harass farmers today. There was tillage, sow¬ 
ing the seed, and harvesting the grain. The first 
two were not too urgent, but the harvest would 
brook no delay. In spite of this, from Biblical 
times little or no progress was made to speed up 
the harvest until about 1800. 

From that date, in quick succession, the sickle 
was succeeded by the cradle and scythe, and the 
primitive little reapers. In 1875, binders tying 
sheaves with wire came out, followed within 4 or 
5 years by the twine-tying binder. The basic feat¬ 
ures of the binders of 80 years ago are still 
retained by those of today. 

Less than 100 years ago, the heat was really on 
to hasten the harvest. The flail had been replaced 
by tread power, which again was replaced by 
the sweep, whereby 8, 10, or even 12 horses 


The inventor claimed it would do the work of 75 
mules for the cost of the grain they would eat. 

The following year Benjamin Holt also turned 
out a steamer. By 1890 the battle was really 
joined and combines, some of them of immense 
size, with a cut of up to 50 feet, were in use in 
California and Washington. At the same time the 
Sunshine harvester was being developed in the 
drier areas of Australia. 

A S more and more land came under the plow in 
the Pacific coastal states, the combine proved 
unsuitable on the rolling, but fertile, hills of that 
territory. Grain grew well enough but in a tilted 
combine it moved too fast, or too slow, and 
bunched up on the sieves. In 1891, Holt intro¬ 
duced his sidehill harvester with leveling mech¬ 
anism. For the first time, a combine could go 
anywhere a team could go and still operate satis¬ 
factorily. Profitable grain farming became a reality 
on thousands of hilly acres, notably in such win¬ 
ter wheat areas as the Palouse. 


of Saskatchewan in 1910. This was a standard 
level-land machine with a 20-foot cut, manufac¬ 
tured by the Holt Company, and powered by 
both ground wheels. It was pulled by a 30-60 
Hart Parr tractor. 

I T seems a little strange that the dry plains of 
southern Alberta, more especially being near 
the combine country of the state of Washington, 
did not develop the combine before Saskatche¬ 
wan. The earliest combine date that has turned 
up is 1923, at Vulcan. But J. K. MacKenzie of 
Alberta figured prominently in the early history of 
the combine in Canada and the northern U.S. 

In 1912, it appears that a Mr. Foss brought a 
combine to Saskatchewan and there are reports 
of a home-made combine at Aneroid in 1914. 
However, the history of combining in Saskatche¬ 
wan, or Western Canada for that matter, really 
began in 1922. That year the Massey-Harris Com¬ 
pany placed a 12-foot motor-driven combine on 
the Dominion E.xperimental Farm at Swift Cur- 



This Holt combined harvester was powered by 5 men and 33 mules. The harnessing, unharnessing and feeding of the mules must have heen quite a job in itself. 


drove quite large threshers, and millions of 
bushels of grain were threshed. 

But men were still intrigued by the thought of 
“once over and it’s all over” harvesting. A patent 
was issued in the United States for a combined 
harvester and thresher in 1828. In 1836, another 
patent was granted to Moore and Hascall of 
Michigan. Their machine was fairly successful 
but was abandoned on account of the heavy 
moisture content of the grain in that area. How¬ 
ever, this combine was shipped to California via 
Cape Horn and was used there in 1854. 

In Australia, a farmer named John Ridley had 
an encyclopedia containing Pliny’s description of 
the Gallic stripper and set to in his workshop to 
make a harvester. It was not, however, until 1884 
that another Australian added a separating feature. 

Back in America the hunt was still on, and by 
1890 the combine was in general use in the drier 
areas of California, Oregon and the state of 
Washington. The combined harvester was really 
bred in California under the competitive leader¬ 
ship of Chas. Holt and Daniel Best, and others. 

Actually Best delivered his first steam-hauled 
combine harvester in 1889. It cost $4,500 and 
was an enormous machine. The two traction 
wheels were 8 feet in height and 26 inches across. 


By the 1900’s these big old combines, far larger 
than those of today, looked for all the world like 
ships wallowing across a mighty sea of wheat. 
They were ground driven, taking five or six men 
to operate them, including the sack sewer who 
slid the sacks out in bunches on the stubble. In 
spite of the fact that it took around 30 head of 
horses and mules to pull it, the combine was com¬ 
ing into its own. 

A fter 1900, the gasoline engine moved 
quickly ahead and in 1904 the sale of an 
auxiliary engine marked another milestone in 
combine history. Two years later Holt built an 
experimental gasoline, crawler tractor, and now 
the combine could be pulled on any hill or ground 
that horses or mules could work on. 

It was in 1911 that Holt built his first self- 
propelled combine and some 300 were sold 
between 1915 and 1920. This was quite a record 
considering their limited use and the fact that 
they cost around $5,000 at the factory. 

Meanwhile, developments were taking place in 
the Canadian West. In the winter issue of Sas¬ 
katchewan History for 1955, Lewis H. Thomas, 
who was at that time Provincial Archivist, men¬ 
tions J. F. Shand and his partner, a Mr. Edmunds, 
who imported a combine into the Spy Hill district 


rent. This was so successful that the machine was 
purchased by the farm and a strict accounting of 
operations was published in bulletins for pros¬ 
pective combine purchasers. That same year, the 
International Harvester Company located a com¬ 
bine at Cabri, and 2 years later the J. I. Case 
Company brought in three. The combine had 
arrived and the day of the big steam threshing 
outfit was ending. 

Back in Alberta, the Mahr Bros, went over to 
the state of Washington in 1927 and purchased a 
used combine which they operated on their Milk 
River farm for almost 20 years. This was a Holt 
self-propelled with a 20-foot cut, sold new at 
Spokane in 1918. The machine is now on display 
at Saskatoon. Originally it took five men to 
operate it when the grain was being sacked, but 
fewer when a wagon was alongside to catch the 
threshed grain. 

In a brief story such as this it is only possible 
to scratch the surface of combining history. The 
progress in harvesting has been little short of 
amazing. It took about 37 man-hours of toil to 
harvest an acre of grain with the cradle and 
scythe and thresh it with the flail. Today, with a 
self-propelled, one man can harvest an acre of 
grain in 20 minutes. V 
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Pswer Firmer 

On big farms big equipment will get the job 
done quicker and more efficiently 

by CLIFF FAULKNOR 


MLL the notes and several of the pictures for 
this story were taken while riding in the 
J. 1 comfortable cab of a 15-ton Wagner 14A 
tractor. The Wagner (Country Guide, Feb. 1961) 
is a big, rubber-tired diesel unit similar in design 
to highway building equipment. Its main features 
are power, speed, safety, maneuverability and 
driver comfort. This type of tractor has been well 
received by big acreage farmers and other firms 
have similar 4-wheel drive machines on the 
market. 

In the 3 hours I spent talking with Clarence 
Leshures, we pulled a 56-foot-wide rod weeder 
combination, and a set of double discers measur¬ 
ing about 40 feet. Then we hooked onto almost 
60 feet of seed drill and started putting in the 
new grain crop. All this time, the machine moved 
smoothly along at 6 miles an hour and covered 
about 100 acres. 

“Isn’t that a beautiful sight!” Clarence enthused, 
as he pointed out of the wide rear window. “A 
man has to see a thing like that to appreciate it. I 
can remember when we used to double disc 10 
acres a day with a team of horses.” 

Clarence, who fanns 5,000 acres just north of 
Swift Current, Sask., takes as much dehght in a 
big equipment combination as an artist takes in 
a master painting. He makes these hookups work 
by a set of ingenious hitches designed and built 
in his own workshop. Of particular interest is a 
massive, tandem, wheel-supported hitch which 
holds four big seed drills in position. Clarence 
made this with pipes from an abandoned con¬ 
struction project. 


“Even the equipment you buy has to have a 
few things changed around before it’s completely 
satisfactory,” he said. 

As an example, he pointed to his tractor’s 
hydraulic system. The cylinders were located just 
outside the cab’s rear window. 

“When I first got this machine those were here 
in the cab behind the seat. So what happened? 
Every time there was a bit of an oil leak the floor 
got all messed up. I just cut out the section they 
were attaehed to with my torch and reversed it so 
the cylinders were outside the cab.” 

Another item Clarence changed was the air 
breather for the hydraulic system’s 45-gallon oil 
tank. He moved this from the left rear wheel 
guard to a position under the engine hood where 
it wouldn’t pick up so much dust. 

“Pretty soon,” said Clarence, “I’m going to 
have to stop and grease this equipment we’re 
towing. You’d think in these days, when they 
have cars that can run 30,000 miles between 
grease jobs, somebody would come up with a 
model that’d relieve us of this chore. I sure 
wouldn’t kick about paying a bit more for a 
machine that’d save me the time I waste greasing. 
Some of the fellows who design these things 
should spend a little time talking to the people 
who use them.” 

That’s what he likes about his new tractor. 
There are several features which show the de¬ 
signers knew something about farm problems. 
One of these is the inward slope of the front and 
rear windows which cuts sun glare. If the glass 
gets dusty inside it’s easier to wipe it clean than 
if the windows sloped the other way. 



Clarence Leshures climbing into the cab of his 
4-whecl-elrive tractor. Note the hydraulic unit. 


Once Clarence wrote a manufacturer’s repre¬ 
sentative suggesting a few changes that would 
make their equipment more effective. He got a 
stiff letter back saying the implements were , 
designed by skilled engineers who were paid 
$20,000 and up per year to take care of such 
matters. 

B eing a machine enthusiast, Clarence knows 
how to look after his equipment. When not 
in use, every machine is stored inside out of the * 
weather. Each is checked and refueled in the 
shed where the ever-present wind can’t toss dust 
particles into bearings or fuel lines. Every oil 
pump is drained after 10 hours of operation. The 
fuel is stored in large tanks which are located 
outside the buildings. 

Clarence doesn’t believe in pumping fuel from 
a barrel because, “You often make trouble for 
yourself that way. Any dirt or water in the bar¬ 
rel ends up in your tractor’s fuel tank.” 

Knowing how he looks after his equipment, 
dealers always allow a good price for Leshures’ 
trade-ins. They know they won’t have any trouble ^ 
reselling them. Clarence doesn’t keep a machine 
long enough for it to need an engine overhaul. As 
he puts it, “I haven’t any time to waste on major 
repair work.” 

The only way to keep a proper check on your 
machines is to have a set of permanent records. 
Clarence maintains a separate log book for every 
piece of equipment. These are kept right in the 
storage sheds so entries can be made after each 
day’s use. The log books also tell Clarence a good 



Left: A 56-ft. rod weeder in operation. Hitch is a series 
of cables; central pipes control the depth hydraulically. 


Below: View from the rear window of tractor during seeding. 
Clarence made this massive hitch from discarded piping. 



Luuiue ptiutos 


Left; Double-discing a tough piece of stubble — Leshures 
keeps stubble trash on the surface to prevent soil blowing* 
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Mixing feed for the feedlot with one dump truck containing oats, and the other harley. As these 
run together, the grain is piped to the grinder, and from there it is piped to the storage unit. 


deal about his cropping operations. If you were 
to ask him what he was doing on July 20, 10 years 
ago, he could pick up a tractor log book and 
find the following entry: 


1951 

1 Imp. 

Rdg. 

Hrs. 1 Fuel 

Oil 

Opr. i 

Particulars 
WD 9, No. 1 

July 

20 

1 

Blade! 4636 

I 4 1 7 

O.K. 

Dad 

Summerfallow 
North house 


This tells him the tractor hauled a blade cul¬ 
tivator on a field of summerfallow north of the 
house. The tractor’s driver was his father, Jesse 
Leshures, and the job took 4 hours. It also shows 
that seven gallons of fuel was put in the tank 
and the oil checked when the job was finished. If 
some part of the machine isn’t working properly 
this is noted in the log book too, and the faulty 
part adjusted that same evening. 

“Take care of your machinery and it’ll take 
care of you,” is Clarence’s motto. “You won’t 
have to stop for repairs when a delay could cause 
heavy losses.” 



You can never have too much manure, Leshures 
says. He’s seen here loading it onto the spreader. 


T he farmstead is located on the quarter 
Leshures senior first homesteaded in 1905. 
Clarence himself was born and raised here. Dur¬ 
ing World War II, he served as superintendent 
of the Swift Current power plant in the daytime 
and worked his farm at night. He has both his 
diesel and electrical engineer’s papers. 

“I’ve added quite a few acres to my operation 
since then,” he said. “In this country you’ve got 
to be geared to handle a lot of land with a mini¬ 
mum of help, or you’ll find yourself in trouble. 
I’ve filled in nine basements on the land I’m now 
farming. The owners had to sell out because they 
didn’t have enough acreage or equipment to make 
a decent living. You’ve got to have POWER for 
this type of farming!” 

Most of the Leshures’ farm is sown to wheat, 
rye, barley and oats. By using a bam to augment 
his granary space, Clarence has storage for 90,000 


bushels. About 240 acres have been set aside as 
pasture for his breeding herd of 100 registered 
Herefords. When he runs out of grass, he turns 
the cows into a rye field. Animals culled from 
this herd are fattened in the farm feedlot. 
Clarence used to have a flock of registered Suf- 
folks, but he had to get out of sheep because of 
a shortage of qualifled labor. He runs his present 
layout with one permanent man, plus casual help 
at peak seasons. His father still pitches in when 
needed. 

Watching me busily taking down notes as we 
rode along, Clarence asked, “Do you find it a bit 
hot in here?” 

When I nodded, he flicked a button and a fan 
in the cab’s ceiling started to run. If the pioneers 
who first turned the brown prairie sod could’ve 
visualized farming on this scale they would’ve 
asked to be born about 50 years later. V 


Night and day protection... 
only a few pennies more 


“Hygromycin B is highly effective and more nearly meets 
the requirements of an ideal warmer than any of the 
former compounds." 

WORM EGGS COST YOU MONEY — Extension Service University of Nebraska, College of Agriculture 



If you fully understand the life cycles of 
swine worms, you know expelling the worms 
every now and then is really no control at 
aU. The worms have already done most of 
their damage. Not so with Hygromix! Hygro- 
mix in the feed controls worm damage con¬ 
tinuously. And it costs far less than some 
folks believe. 

You can give Hygromix full-time protec¬ 
tion to one pig from age 5 weeks up to 100 
poumds for about 25^. How does this com¬ 
pare with purge-type wormers? Based on 
current prices, Hygromix costs about a nickel 
more than the usual two wormings. What do 
you get for your nickel? Full-time pro¬ 
tection ! People who use it know it’s worth 
it! Try it and see. 


H YG FtOlvriX’ 

(S. hygroscopicus fermentation products, LillyJ 



Makers of STILBOSOL® (diethystilbestrol premix, Lilly) 

{Canadian Disirihujtor: Charles Albert Smith, Ltd. 

356 Eastern Avenue, Toronfo 8, Ontario) 

ELI LILLY AND COMPANY (CANADA) 
LIMITED • TORONTO S, ONTARIO 
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COMPARE 


BADGER 


CHAIN 


YOU CAN SEE 
AND FEEL THE 


IXfRA 


. . . and you’ll see why many farmers 
are using them 8 or 10 years without 
a minute’s downtime. Here’s rugged¬ 
ness without excess weight, strength 
for any situation, and a wear-resist¬ 
ing design that protects your invest¬ 
ment—remember, 50% of your total 
barn cleaner cost is chain. Talk to 
users about Badger service, too, and 
you’ll understand why Badger is the 
choice of thousands of dairymen. 



BETTER DESIGN — no 
hooks to straighten or 
snag, no stretch. New 
Heavy Duty Chain for 
medium to large barns 
now has 18®y4 more 
wear surface between 
forged links and pins. 


2 CHAINS, 1 QUALITY 
—both premium grade. 
You can't buy a better 
chain than Badger Su¬ 
per Forged (upper) with 
heat-treated links, for 
large and extra-large 
barns. 



COMPARE BADGER TRANSMISSIONS 


. . . you’ll see an extra measure of 
quality that assures long life — cast 
semi-steel frame, wide spur-gear 
drives, oilite bearings, 18-foot steel 
box-beamelevator,bonded-and-baked- 
on finish. There’s a size that fits 
your barn and pocketbook — saves 



your back, too! 


BADGER NORTHLAND, INC. 
Kaukauna, Wisconsin, U.S.A, 


Distributed by 


DeLAVAL COMPANY LIMITED 
Dept. CG. Peterborough, Ont. 

Please send literature on: 

□ Barn Cleners □ Bunk Feeders 

O Silo Unloaders Q Feedlot Layout 

Q Making Grass Silage 

Name . 

Address . 

City end Prov. 


More Farmers Buy Badger Silo 
Unloaders Than ANY Other 



What is your district doing about 


Your son’s future may depend on the answer. Here is the experience of a former 

vocational agriculture teacher tvho experimented with a new type of program in 

a rural high school — a program that may have real possibilities in your area 


CLARKE 


T here are those who ask: Is it 
possible for a centrally oper¬ 
ated high school serving a rural area 
to do all these things well? Of course 
it is, if the community is determined. 
It is being done in many such schools 
in Canada and the United States 
now. Evidence is available for all 
who wish to see it. 

Some critics of our educational 
system lead one to believe that they 
want to restrict the high school to 
university preparatory work. Others 
seem to think that practical voca¬ 
tional courses are merely dumping 
grounds for the slow readers, the 
lazy, the incompetent and the dis¬ 
ciplinary cases. Amazingly enough, 
these erroneous ideas are widely 
held, and it takes considerable effort 
to combat them. 

Let us not set a false valuation on 
education. There is no necessary 
relationship between the length of 
formal education and the value of 
the education in question. The impor¬ 
tant thing is not how long one 
studies, but what one gets out of 
it. This, of course, often depends on 
how important the school work is 
to the pupil. If formal studies are 
to he highly regarded by the student, 
they must be related in some way 
to the pupil’s own ambitions and 
goals. 

Motivation is a factor of great 
significance. The course must be 
challenging and purposeful. Students 
who take a course they feel they do 
not need, soon quit school and seek- 
employment, unprepared for 
demands of today’s labor market. 
Coupled with the motivation factor 
is the need to relate the high school 
vocational courses to the employ¬ 
ment opportunities in the school 
district. 


T OO little attention and em¬ 
phasis have been given to 
vocational education in the 
Canadian school system. This is 
particularly true of vocational agri¬ 
cultural education. Such a system 
must be based on the fact that 
change in our society is inevitable. 
Your youngsters and those of your 
neighbors must prepare themselves 
so that change will work to their 
benefit. The current high rate of 
unemployment, and the difficulties 
that many of our farm people are 
having, are both traceable in part 
to the fact that the school system 
hasn’t adjusted rapidly enough to 
meet the educational needs of our 
time. 

During the past few years more 
and more people have begun to 
recognize and understand this prob¬ 
lem better. As a result, our govern¬ 
ments have recently become quite 
concerned, and have started to pro¬ 
vide more numerous and more 
adequate facilities for vocational 
training. This is all to the good, 
because the needs are great and 
problems are acute. 

It was really the recognition of 
this problem I have been describing 
which took me into a rural com¬ 
munity to teach vocational agricul¬ 
ture in a high school. But before I 
relate some of the important things 
I learned, it might be helpful to put 
vocational agricultural education 
into some perspective in relation to 
the educational system as a whole. 

T he North American public 
school system was developed to 
provide a good general education 
for our youth. At least one-half of 
the students’ time in high school is 
devoted to compulsory subjects: 
English, social studies, mathematics 
and science. This hard core of the 
curriculum is given to all students 
whether they spend the other half 
of their time in practical courses or 
on additional academic classes. 

The practical courses are not in 
opposition to the academic; rather 
they are complementary for a great 
many students. The opportunity of 
combining them is an advantage. It 
means that our future skilled tech¬ 
nicians, mechanics, carpenters, 
welders, electricians, typists and 
farmers can continue their general 
education to at least grade 12. 

It is widely known that not all 
of our youth, by any means, have the 
academic potential for a university 
education. In fact, taken the con¬ 


tinent over, not more than 15 to 20 
per cent have such potential, and 
by no means all of these have the 
desire to go to university. The result 
is that a very large part of our youth 
are either unable or unwilling to 
attain professional status. If those 
who are not going to university are 


THE AUTHOR 


going to meet the economic tests 
that their lives will bring, then they 
must make the most of their high 
school education. For many of them, 
some type of vocational education is 
the only satisfactory answer. Hence, 
vocational education is an extremely 
important part of the whole system, 
and should be given at least the 
attention and respect that is granted 
to the academic part. 

The public school system, as Dr. 
James B. Conant has often stated, 
can do a number of things well and 
should not do less. What are they? 
First, it can and should provide a 
general course of education for all 
students. Second, it should provide 
further academic courses in English, 
history, mathematics, science and 
languages for those who are headed 
for advanced studies in our univer¬ 
sities. Third, it should provide for 
the majority of the students who are 
not going on to university, meaning¬ 
ful, practical courses to develop skills 
and talents which are immediately 
marketable upon graduation from 
high school. Under this system the 
student is left with the choice of 
taking the second or third courses 
along with the first, which is com¬ 
pulsory for all. 


T here win be a substantial in¬ 
crease in the number of people 
seeking work in the labor market 
during the next decade. For the most 
part the work available will be in 
the professional, technical and 
service fields. Opportunities in such 
fields are expanding, while those for 
unskilled or semi-skilled categories 
are diminishing. Since only a fraction 
of our rural youth will be able to 
farm, vocational schools of all types 
are needed in rural areas if rural 
youth are not to fall even further 
behind urban youth in competing 
for the available jobs. 

Rural areas, therefore, must 
encourage more of their young 
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people to develop their talents, and 
where their desires indicate, they 
must be allowed to develop a market¬ 
able skill in high school. In such 
areas, up to 50 per cent of the high 
school boys find their life’s work in 
agricultural pursuits of one kind or 
another. Under such circumstances, 
it is the responsibility of the public 
school system to offer mral youth 
training opportunities in the fields 
of their choice, and for a large num¬ 
ber of them this means agricultural 
training. In addition, it should offer 
courses for those who have graduated 
or discontinued high school, as well 
as for adults in the area. 

ARLY in the I950’s, the school 
unit board and educational 
advisors at Kindersley, Sask., 
accepted this basic responsibility. An 
attempt was made to develop a pilot 
program in the school unit which 
would eventually offer such agri¬ 
cultural training as was thonght 
necessary for both high school stu¬ 
dents and adults in the area. 
Emphasis centered on the adult 
group first and gradually shifted to 
the high school group. In the adult 
program, farm management played 
a major role, and, in the high school 
program, actual management of a 
farm enterprise, along with agricul- 
tnral class work, was the core of the 
vocational training effort. 

The adult program blossomed 
quickly, then levelled out as the 
interests of the adults were gradually 
satisfied. The high school program 
expanded gradually to a very satisfy¬ 
ing level of pupil participation by 
1960. 

HAT are some of the reasons 
why this type of vocational 
agricultural program appeals strongly 
to farm people? 

Well, in the first instance, they 
like thfe agricultural teacher to live 
in the community where their own 
farm problems are being dealt with. 
The teacher is concerned with both 
adult and high school students. By 
earning the respect of both, he can 
do much to ensure the success of 
the program. What he learns from 
the adults is of tremendous help to 
him in teaching the high school 
students. 

What advantages does such a pro¬ 
gram have for the student? They are 
numerous and are presented here in 
point form. 

• The student does not have to 
leave home. He can begin agricul¬ 
tural training at the age of 14 or 15 
upon entering high school, and can 
continue such training throughout 
high school and into the period of 
productive activity. 

• The student takes a basic core 
of academic subjects throughout his 
whole high school voc.-ag. training 
program. 

• The student feels that at least 
part of his high school studies are 
directly related to his own goals. 
This supplies a motivating force to 
stay with his schooling. 

• The student receives a basic 
grounding in farm management, 
livestock feeding and breeding, soils, 
crops, etc., which give him a broad 
background for any future training 
that he might desire. 

• The student learns something 
of the demands of present-day farm¬ 


ing while he is still attending school. 
Thus, he is able to make a more 
informed decision with respect to 
his future than a student of the same 
age without vocational agricultural 
training. 

• Finally, the student receives 
practical training in management 
from his father and his teacher 
through his farm enterprise. This 
type of experience is seldom pro¬ 
vided in other kinds of voc.-ag. pro¬ 
grams. 

W HAT are the requirements for 
the success of this type of 
vocational agricultural training in 
the high school? We have already 
mentioned the necessity for the 
teacher to gain the confidence of 
both parents and students. In addi¬ 
tion, these points should be borne in 
mind. 

I. There must be a strong desire 
in the community for this type of 
educational opportunity. 

Some farmers feel that they can 
teach their sons all they need to 
know about farming. Often, however, 
they fail to see that the problems 
their sons will face are entirely dif¬ 
ferent from those they face them¬ 
selves. Again, some farmers believe 
that they can send their sons to a 
school of agriculture if they decide 
to farm. The sad fact is that school 
of agriculture training has been avail¬ 
able for decades and less than 5 per 
cent of our farm youth have taken 
advantage of it. 

2. The Department of Education, 
from the minister through to the 
superintendent, must be convinced 
that a vocational agricultural pro¬ 
gram is necessary and useful for the 
area concerned. 

3. All the agricultural teacher's 
workday time and energy must be 
channeled toward developing a 
first - class vocational agricultural 
program for the high school students 
and adults within the community. 

4. Other teachers must accept 
and use the program as an important 
and necessary part of the total school 
picture. Academic teachers mnst 
recognize instruction in vocational 
agriculture is more personalized and 
dynamic than that required in many 
other types of courses. 

5. If an agricultural teacher has 
a full complement of high school 
agricultural students, all with on-the- 
farm enterprises, and, in addition, 
he attempts to carry out an adult 
program, he must be free to arrange 
his in-school teaching schedule with 
the principal concerned and then be 
free to use his remaining time as his 
program demands. 

6. It must be realized that it takes 
years to build a successful vocational 
agricultural program which will pro¬ 
duce examples that can be used to 
inspire beginners. 

7. A general supervisor of the 
provincial voc.-ag. program is neces¬ 
sary. The voc.-ag. teacher needs a 
sympathetic, understanding, and 
critical appraiser to whom he can 
turn for encouragement and direc¬ 
tion. He should be one who can lead 
all voc.-ag. teachers toward the 
common goal of aiding prospective 
and active farmers to prepare them¬ 
selves to meet the many problems 
of agriculture, which will undoubt¬ 
edly develop. V 
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TEXACO MARFAK 


This is the tougher chassis lubricant that 
STAYS on the job, KEEPS on saving you 
time and money. 

Men who farm for profit know from ex¬ 
perience that for trucks, tractors, combines 
and cars, Marfak chassis lubricant allows 
longer periods between lubrications and 
prolongs life of bearings. Texaco Marfak 
won’t squeeze out, pound out or wash out. 

It pays to farm with 

TEXACO 

_____ 


The most reliable name in 
Fire Protective Building Materials 

GYPROC 

WALLBOARD • LATH AND PLASTER • SHEATHING • INSULATION 
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CANADA PACKE RS 

Annual Report 


The 34th year of Canada Packers Limited closed March 29th, 1961. 


The following is a condensed summary of the year’s operations com¬ 
pared to last year: 


Fiscal 1961 Fiscal 1960 

Dollar Sales $544,987,000 $575,892,000 

Tonnage* _ 2,754,000,000 lb. 2,762,000,000 lb. 

Net Profit _ $ 4,672,000 $ 5,357,000 

Net xMofit expressed as a percentage of sales was 


decrease 5.4 % 
decrease 0.3 % 
decrease 12.8 % 

0.87% 


Last year (Fiscal 1960) contained 53 weeks. On a 52-week basis the 
comparison between Fiscal 1961 and Fiscal 1960 was: 

Dollar Sales Decrease 4.1% 

Tonnage* Increase 1-1% 

*The tonnage figure corresponds to the tonnage figures 
. in previous years’ reports and represents pounds of 

product sold by the companies primarily engaged in the 
packinghouse business. 


The lower profit for the year was due to reduced profits in the Packing¬ 
house Business (i.e., products derived from livestock). 

The main factors which caused the reduction in Packinghouse profit 
were: 

1. A 24.4% decrease in hog marketings. This caused extoaordinary 
efforts on the part of Packers to secure supplies of hogs, and 
somewhat higher unit costs due to reduced throughput. 

2. In the previous year the Dominion Government was obliged to 
purchase a very large quantity of canned pork luncheon meat 
to support the hog market at the guaranteed floor price. In 
April, 1960, these stocks of canned pork were released for 
sale in Canada at a price well below replacement cost. This 
abundant supply at a low price resulted in consumption of 
canned pork luncheon meat of over sixty million pounds dur¬ 
ing the year ended March, 1961. This was about three times 
the normal yearly volume, and undoubtedly reduced the sales 
of other meat products during the year. 

As well as this, the luncheon meat canning plants of the whole 
Packing Industry, which represent a large investment, were 
closed and thereby produced no earning from April, 1960, until 
March, 1961. 

3. For some years a steadily increasing proportion of the beef 
sold in the large consuming markets of Quebec and Ontario has 
been killed in Western Canada and shipped East as chilled 
carcasses. This trend accelerated during the year because of 
a change in freight rates which increased the saving in ship¬ 
ping carcass beef rather than live cattle. 

This has resulted in a period of readjustment of the channels 
of supply, which has made beef operations difficult. 

Because of these factors the profit for the year in products derived from 
livestock was unusually low. 


The other divisions of the business made satisfactory profits. 

The products of these other divisions can be briefly classified as follows: 

1. Shortening and Margarine 

2. Produce and Poultry 

3. Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 

4. Canned and Frozen Fruits and Vegetables 


5. Gelatine 

6. Peanut Butter 

7. Soap and Detergents 

8. Soyabean Oil and Soyabean Meal 

9. Animal Feeds and Chemical Fertilizers 

10. Pharmaceutical products 

11. Leather products 

12. Feathers, Down, and Foam Rubber 

13. Jute and Cotton Bags 

This wide variety of products serves to insulate the results of our 
company from the inevitable ups and downs of the packinghouse 
business. 

Many of the divisions manufacturing these products have become major 
businesses in their own right. They are autonomous units with complete 
management of their own who control their own buying, manufacturing 
and selling policies. We believe that this is a healthy pattern of de¬ 
velopment which provides the greatest opportunity for the talents of 
many able people. 

In line with this policy, we announced in 1956 the formation of separate 
divisions to handle Canned and Frozen Fruits and Vegetables, and 
Soap, Detergents and related products. Since that time, substantial 
progress in sales and profits has been made in both areas. 


In this fiscal year there was a decrease of 24.4% in Canadian hog mar¬ 
ketings. By months, the decreases in average weekly hog marketings, 
compared to the previous year, were as follows: 


April, 1960 

Decrease 

17.8% 

May 


17.6% 

June 


22.7% 

J»iy 


24.5% 

August 

» 

24.4% 

September 


35.3% 

October 


23.0% 

November 


24.1% 

December 

» 

32.5% 

January, 1961 

9> 

30.2% 

February 

m 9> 

19.1% 

March 

J> 

17.1% 

April 

yy 

11.1% 


These sharply reduced marketings undoubtedly resulted (at least in 
part) from the lowering of the Federal Government support price for 
hogs and the introduction of a deficiency payment plan in place of a 
fixed support price. These measures were clearly necessary, since the 
previous support programme had encouraged production of a great 
many more hogs than Canada could consume at the support price. 

The pendulum is now swinging the other way and it is likely that hog 
marketings will be about equal to last year in July and will be higher 
than last year thereafter, with substantial increases in the Fall and 
Winter. 

This may mean a good deal lower hog prices during the year ahead 
With the deficiency payment plan, the Canadian Government will not 
support the hog price with purchase of pork products, and if the 
quantity produced is large enough, the price must fall to the point 
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Part-Time 
Farming Is Fine 

A steady job in the mines, and a life on the 
farm give this farmer the best of two worlds 


CANADA PACKERS 
ANNUAL REPORT 

(Continued from preceding page) 

where pork products can be ex¬ 
ported to Britain or Europe. United 
States forecasts indicate low pork 
prices this fall and the U.S. mar¬ 
ket no longer provides a floor price 
for Canadian pork products be¬ 
cause the import of subsidized 
products into the U.S. is prohibited 
and Canadian pork can only move 
there at the equivalent of the low¬ 
est price on which no deficiency 
payments are made (i.e., $23.65 per 
hundred pounds dressed weight, 
basis “A” grade hogs at Toronto). 


During the fiscal year the market¬ 
ings of slaughter cattle in Canada 
increased by 7.6%. Forecasts indi¬ 
cate a further increase of between 
5 and 10% in the year ahead. 

A large proportion of Canadian 
beef cattle is produced in the 
Prairie Provinces. Given suitable 
refrigerated ti'ansport, it is more 
economical to slaughter cattle near 
the source of production and ship 
the dressed beef to the consuming 
markets because a much smaller 
weight is shipped and because the 
yield of beef is greater when the 
cattle are slaughtered locally. 

These economies are becoming 
greater as freight rates increase. 

To conform with this changing pat¬ 
tern of beef supply, Canada Packers 
opened a new beef plant in Leth¬ 
bridge, Alberta, in December 1960. 
This plant ships beef to Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia. It is 
our most modern and efficient beef 
plant, and with our plants at Cal¬ 
gary, Edmonton, Moose Jaw and 
Winnipeg enables us to provide a 
complete service to our customers 
throughout Canada. 


During the year only a modest 
number of cattle was exported to 
the U.S. Canadian consumption was 
able to absorb the 7.6% increase 
in slaughterings at a price higher 
than could be obtained by ship¬ 
ment to the U.S. 

Canadian beef consumption was 
undoubtedly stimulated by the de¬ 
crease in supplies of both hogs and 
poultry. 

In the year ahead we look for in¬ 
creased supplies of beef and hogs 
and poultry. A similar forecast is 
made for the U.S. 

These forecasts suggest ample meat 
supplies for the coming year, with 
consequently lower meat prices. 


Directors report with pleasure that 
relations with employees through¬ 
out the year have been harmonious 
and co-operative. They are pleased 
to inform Shareholders that this has 
found expression in that most im¬ 
portant of all objectives—the steady 
improvement of the company’s 
products. 

W. F. McLEAN, 
President. 

Toronto, June 1st, 1961. 

Copies of this Report may he secured 
on request to Canada Packers Limited, 
Toronto 9. 


by DON BARON 


S EVENTEEN years ago, when 
Joe Labre found that his farm 
income couldn’t keep pace 
with his rising costs, he did what 
thousands of farmers across the 
country have done since—he took an 
off-farm job. For Joe, this meant 
going to the nickel mines of Sud¬ 
bury, a few miles away. But as he 
drove off to work that first day, he 
assured his wife: “This is just for a 
short time. Once we get more 
machinery, and get the herd built 


up and farm prices begin to rise, 
we’ll be farming full-time again.” 

He meant it too—for Labre is a 
man who loves farming. In fact, he 
seems to have been cut out for farm 
life. He’s a stocky man with black 
curly hair and a continual smile. 
He was one of a family of 13 chil¬ 
dren raised on a farm near Capreol, 
north of his present farm at Chelms¬ 
ford. While his family was never 
wealthy, that smile he still carries 
indicates that the big Labre family 
had discovered the important things 
of life. 

Joe was determined to raise his 
own family on a farm too. “No mat¬ 
ter what happens,” he explained, 
there is always lots on the table on 
the farm. And the children can be 
busy and free from the boredom and 
temptations that confront city chil¬ 
dren. 

“Watch children at picnics and 
other get-togethers,” he added, “and 
you can tell which ones are from 
the farm. Farm children are always 
busy. They have no time to get into 
trouble. Tliat’s what counts.” 


Seventeen years have gone by 
since Labre first drove off to work. 
Now he is the first to admit that 
his dream of full-time fanning has 
vanished with the continuing trend 
to higher costs and specialization on 
the farm. “No one could make a liv¬ 
ing today on my 72-acre farm.” But, 
in saying this, there’s not a bace of 
regret in his voice. 

The reason is that he found some¬ 
thing else that is just about as good 
as full-time farming. It’s a life on 


the farm made possible by a steady 
pay cheque coming in from the job 
in town. 

“I have the best of two worlds,” 
he explained. “I have a responsible 
job in the mine at good pay. I have 
sickness insurance too. In fact, I 
couldn’t afford to quit there. But, L 
also have my life on the farm. My 



LGincle photos 

Joe Labre has 2-year-old Robert as 
constant companion around the farm. 


children are being raised there—and 
I earn extra money there too. 

“In fact,” Labre says, “we have 
all the comforts of life you could 
want: a comfortable home, oil 
heating, a television set, and a good 
car. 

HILE farming is a spare-time 
business with him, he cautions 
that it can’t be a neglected one. He 
has a dozen purebred Hereford 
cows, a milk cow for the needs of 
the family, and 300 hens. He grows 
pasture, hay, and oats, and he has a 
garden as well. 

Chores take a couple of hours 
each day, and he works on the farm 
week ends and holidays as well. His 
outside pay cheque gives him one 
big advantage: it enables him to 
buy good equipment. He has a trac¬ 
tor, a baler (he took off 1,400 bales 
last summer), a swather, and he 
shares the use of a combine with a 
neighbor. 

His farm work pays him for his 
efforts. Joe has cattle to sell each 
year. He delivers potatoes and fresh 
eggs regularly to stores in town, as 
he goes to work. In fact, value of 
these sales is about $1,000 a year. 

Labre has four children. The old¬ 
est is a qualified school teacher. 
This is proof, he insists, that the 
farm upbringing stood her in good 
stead. 

No wonder Joe Labre wifi boast 
to anyone that you can’t beat a life 
on the farm, even if you want to get 
a steady job in town as well. V 



Some of the farmer-miner’s herd of purebred Hereford cattle ford a stream. 



Pay cheque from mine helps Labre to buy good machinery to do work quickly. 









LOW-COST SHELTER 


Nail out the weather. Forget fire hazards. Western Gypsum 
Stonelap wall sheathing takes care of both ... fast! And with a 
minimum of expense and effort on your part! Your only tools 
are a hammer and knife. To fit irregular areas you simply 
score and snap Stonelap to shape. Vee-edged panels fit to¬ 
gether perfectly to seal out wind and weather. Water-resistant 
Stonelap won’t shrink, won't warp. It’s the ideal sheathing 
for barns, stock shelters, poultry buildings and machinery 
sheds. See your lumber or building supply dealer soon, and 
while you’re there, ask him about Stonebord and Stonebord 
Panel for fast, inexpensive home building and remodelling. 



WESTERN GYPSUM PRODUCTS LIMITED 

WINNIPEG CALGARY VANCOUVER 


WESTERN GYPSUM PRODUCTS WESTROC INDUSTRIES WESCO PAINTS 


Through F/e/c/ 
end l/l/bod 

hy CLARENCE TILLENIUS 



R aspberries, chokecherries, 

blueberries, strawberries—berry 
time is feast time for blaek 
bears. On burned-over hillsides in 
northern Ontario where raspberries 
grow in profusion, we have seen 
trails beaten through the bushes like 
a jigsaw puzzle where the bears have 
gorged on the fruit. 

Nineteen times out of twenty, the 
bear you meet in a berry patch will 
take off immediately. Sometimes he 
will stand up first to look you over. 
Very, very rarely, will a black bear 
in the woods come toward you. If it 
happens, it is usually in a park 
where vacationers have foolishly fed 
them from cars and so taught them 
to look to people for handouts. This 
is a poor practise which in parks 


may end in the bears becoming 
aggressive, and eventually they may 
have to be shot. 

So if in the woods you find the 
way suddenly blocked by a bear 
standing in your path, do not panic 
and run. If you stand still, he may 
grumble and try to bluff you, but 
he will eventually retreat. But sup¬ 
pose you meet that 100th bear who 
is surly and will not give ground. If 
you feel you have not time to wait 
for him to make the first move, you 
can either back very slowly off or 
walk equally slowly around him. In 
either case he will usually appreciate 
your good manners sufficiently not 
to molest you. And, after all, he 
quite rightly regards the woods as 
his woods, too. V 
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Until these Manitoba farmers saw 
the evidence, borderline spark plugs were 
quietly stealing their power and gas 



When it comes to tracking down border¬ 
line spark plugs, the eye is better than 
the ear. That’s what these farmers from 
Stonewall, Manitoba, learned last year 
when they drove their tractors straight 
off the farm for an engine efficiency test. 

Before the test most farmers didn’t 
think their spark plugs needed replac¬ 
ing simply because their tractors sounded 
O.K. They thought differently after¬ 
wards! The dynamometer dial showed 
that a set of new Champion spark plugs 
upped horsepower an average of 5.6% 
and at the same time a flowmeter test 
cut gas consmnption an average of 6.9%. 

The reason borderline spark plugs fool 
you is because they start to waste power 
and gas long before you can hear any 
signs of misfiring. 

Don’t trust your ear to tell you when 
it’s time to change plugs. Install a new 
set of full-firing Champion spark plugs 
every 250 hours and get every nickel’s 
worth of power and gas you paid for. 


At the John Deere dealership of Billis Farm 
Equipment in Stonewall, Manitoba, 
farmers watch as a tractor’s horsepower 
output is tested on an M&W pto dynamo¬ 
meter, first with the old plugs in and then 
after new Champion spark plugs have been 
installed. Even though no misfiring could 
be detected before the test, results showed 
what a big difference new Champions can 


make to a tractor’s horsepower, (as much 
as 14% on one tractor). Said Jerome 
Vandekerckhove (far right) "I’m sure glad of 
the extra power. We need all we can get 
especially with the new and bigger imple¬ 
ments coming out.” Added Jake Kenning, 
"It seems we should all change plugs more 
often if we want to get the most power 
and performance out of our tractors.” 



Here a flowmeter is used to check gas 
consumption, first with the old plugs in and 
then again after changing to new Champion 
spark plugs. These farmers discovered that 
new Champions saved as much as 7.1% gas. 


As Bill Marcus (in tractor seat) said: "A 
new set of Champion spark plugs lets you 
pull more and do more work while you save 
money at the same time. That proves it 
pays to change plugs regularly.” 



Get full power with new 



CHAMPION 



SPARK PLUGS 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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Satisfactory Return 
From Holstein Steers 


H olstein steers raised as fed 
yearlings from spring calves 
gave satisfactory returns, even 
though carcasses were not smooth 
and well finished, according to tests 
at the Animal Research Institute, 
Ottawa. Although 18 Holsteins gave 
lower returns over feed costs than 
did 17 Shorthorns and 14 Shorthorn- 
Holstein crosses, the results were still 
satisfactory 

Holsteins and crossbreds gained 
an average of 1.72 lb. daily from 
birth to market; Shorthorns gained 
1.65 lb. During winter fattening, 
Holsteins had 9 lb. of grain daily. 
Shorthorns 8.5, and crossbreds 8.1. 
The Holsteins tended to grow and 
develop instead of putting on fat. 

Holstein carcasses graded 34 per 
cent Standard, 66 per cent Com¬ 


Hog Housing 
Types Compared 

S OME interesting results have 
come from the University of 
Alberta on the effect of winter 
climate and type of shelter on grow¬ 
ing-finishing swine. Reporting on an 
experiment begun in 1959, this sum¬ 
mary was given at the University’s 
annual Feeders’ Day; 

1. Increase in colony house tem¬ 
perature over outside air during last 
winter was 4° to 5° greater for 
houses insulated with rock wool bats, 
or with straw packed to the eaves, 
than for an uninsulated house of the 
same type. 

2. Air temperature in an open- 
front shed averaged 9° lower than 
in the uninsulated colony house. 

3. Bedding temperatures after 
colony houses or open front shed 
were occupied for 3 weeks were at 
65° or above for a majority of hours 
in the day. These bedding temper¬ 
atures should be comfortable for 
jiigs lying in bedding. 

4. Rate of gain and feed efficiency 
of market pigs, raised in swine bams 
heated to an average of 66°-67°, 
were better than for pigs in unheated 
colony houses. However, during the 
past relatively mild winter, the dif¬ 
ferences were not great enough to 
show a decided decrease in efficiency 
of pigs raised outside. 

5. Carcass quality was not greatly 
different between lots in the test. 

It is felt that it’s possible to plan 
a year-round feeding program using 
low, flat-topped colony houses of 
the closed-front type, if large groups 
are used and the pigs are crowded 
somewhat to maintain better temper¬ 
atures within the house. Also, feed¬ 
ing market pigs in an open-front 
shed was very successful last winter, 
but it was not too successful the 
previous year, and would probably 
not allow top rate of gain and feed 
efficiency in a cold winter. V 


HOW TO STEP-UP 
PROFITS FROM 
YOUR STOCKERS 
AND FEEDERS 


This coordinated step-by-step program 
will help you market more cattle, with 
better bloom and quality at lower cost, 
to bring you higher returns 


4. They need more than good pasture. 

Feed a pasture supplement that supplies 70 mg. 
of AUREOMYCIN per head per day to maintain 
weight gains and help prevent foot rot and 
bacterial respiratory infections. Treat pinkeye 
with AUREOMYCIN Powder or sulmet® Emulsion. 
Use malathion to control flies. 


1. Good start important. Put newly arrived 
calves on a good stress feed that provides 350 
mg. of AUREOMYCIN per head per day, for up to 
30 days, to prevent shipping fever, bacterial 
diarrhea, toot rot and secondary infections. Vac¬ 
cinate with LEBAC® to prevent leptospirosis. 


6. Set up vaccinating program. Schedule your 
vaccinations for infectious rhinotracheitis; for 
leptospirosis with lebac®; for black leg, malig¬ 
nant edema and shipping fever with tribac®. 


Shorthorns 406 lb. Dressing per¬ 
centages were 53.0., 54.6, and 54.9 
respectively. V 

Ratio of 20 to 1 
Favors A.I. for Pigs 

A BOAR can service 20 times 
more sows per year through an 
artificial insemination program than 
would be possible through natural 
service, according to the University 
of Wisconsin. And what’s more, a 
Wisconsin field test showed that 
offspring of artificial insemination 
had better carcass length, loin eye 
size, ham weight, and carcass grade. 


because the sires of these pigs were 
better boars than the sires of the 
natural service pigs. 

The test included 331 offspring 
from both AI and natural service, 
which were assembled at a feeder 
pig co-operative so that performance 
could be checked under unifonn 
feeding and management conditions. 
Although they rated better in other 
respects, the AI pigs had the same 
amount of backfat as those produced 
by natural service. The improvement 
in carcass and performance was due 
to the difference in boars rather than 
to artificial insemination. V 


2. Treat these diseases fast. If you detect 
shipping fever, bacterial diarrhea or foot rot 
among the new arrivals, treat immediately. Use 
SULMET Drinking Water Solution in your stock 
tank to mass-treat an entire bunch; for individual 
animals use sulmet Intravenous or sulmet 

OBLETS®. 


mercial; Shorthorns 6 per cent Red, 
23 per cent Blue, 18 per cent Stan¬ 
dard, and 53 per cent Commercial. 
Crossbred grades were intermediate. 


Average cold carcass weights 
were: Holsteins 438, crossbreds 404, 
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Grain 

Replacing Hay 

D uring a hay famine, beef 
cattle can be fattened eco¬ 
nomically on an all-grain 
ration, plus a mineral-vitamin A mix. 
But dairy cattle rations must include 
at least 9 to 10 lb. of hay per day. 
On this basis, says the Manitoba 
Department of Agriculture, owners 
of dairy herds must have at least a 
ton of hay per cow for winter feed- 


When that good bunch of calves you 
carefully selected arrives, you want 
to bring them along at lowest cost 
and secure highest market returns. 

That’s why this Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program was developed 
—to give you closest possible con¬ 
trol over the visible and invisible 
diseases that retard growth, run up 
feed costs and result in lower returns. 

This easy-to-follow program 
dovetails the use of good formula 
feed containing AUREOMYCIN® and 
the vaccines and medications that 
safeguard your cattle investment. 

Read each step in the Coordi¬ 
nated Feed-Health Program and you 
will see that it gives you a commun¬ 


ing, on the basis of 9 lb. per day for 
220 days. 

Where dairy herds are on short 
pasture, the cows should have a 
higher grain ration. In winter, maxi¬ 
mum production can be held eco¬ 
nomically by substituting grain for 
hay, the ratio depending on the 
prices of hay and grain, according to 
Metro Daciw. If hay is more than 
$30 per ton, only the minimum of 
forage should be fed, with grain 
replacement. Heavy producers and 
milking heifers can be fed up to 1 


sense timetable and procedure to 
follow throughout every stage of 
your stock-feeder operation, from 
arrival to market. It is practical, 
easy to use and, combined with good 
management, designed to help you 
make more money. 

Your veterinarian and feed man 
will be glad to discuss it with you. 
Your feed man also has a special 
folder which describes this program 
for you in much greater detail. It is 
yours free for the asking. If he has 
temporarily exhausted his supply, 
write direct to us for your free 
“Coordinated Feed-Health Stocker- 
Feeder Program.” Cyanamid of 
Canada Limited, Agricultural 


lb. of grain for every V-k lb. of milk. 
Low producers could be given I lb. 
of grain for 2 lb. of milk. 

If hay is $25 to $30 per ton, each 
cow could be allowed 3,500 lb. over 
the feeding period, or 16 lb. per 
cow per day. At $20 to $25 per ton 
of hay, each cow could have as much 
as 25 lb. per day, with heavy milkers 
and heifers getting 1 lb. grain per 
2Vi lb. of milk produced, light pro¬ 
ducers 1 lb. of grain per 3 lb. of 
milk. This is on the basis of 2 cents 
per lb. of grain. 

If cattle are fed more than the 
normal amount of grain, they should 
become accustomed to the new diet 


Products Department, Montreal 2, 
Que. ® AUREOMYCIN is Cyanamid 
of Canada’s trademark for chlor- 
tetracycline. 

The label instructions on Cyanamid' 
products, and on products containing ' 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result | 
of years of research both in the labo¬ 
ratory and in the field. Always read j 
the labels and carefully follow direc¬ 
tions for use. ^ 
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COORDINATED 

FEED-HEALTH 

PROGRAM 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 



3. Maintain good heaith through winter. 

Maintaining economical growth and weight gains 
in your wintering stock depends on keeping them 
in good health and vigor. Use a wintering sup¬ 
plement that provides 70 mg. of aureomycin 
per head per day. If necessary, use a stress feed 
containing aureomycin. 



5. Give cow herd good feed suppiement. 

Help prevent disease in your stock cows and 
insure bigger, thriftier calves by using a supple¬ 
ment providing 70 mg. of aureomycin per head 
per day. 



7. For profitable weight gains in the feed- 

lot. Use a fattening supplement that supplies 
70 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per head per day con¬ 
tinuously. This will help prevent the diseases 
previously mentioned plus liver abscesses. 



8. Here’s your feed-health program pay¬ 
off. This coordinated program will help you 
ship more cattle, with better bloom and quality 
at lower cost, to bring you higher returns. Follow 
this practical program, in cooperation with your 
veterinarian and feed man. It will pay you well. 


gradually over 3 or 4 weeks. Watch 
cattle carefully, as some cannot 
safely consume as much grain as 
others. The grain should be coarsely 
ground, or rolled if possible. Minerals 
and vitamins may have to be added 
when relatively small amounts of 
hay are fed. V 


Loading Chute 



luuitie pnoiu 


Why not try taking the loading chnte 
to the cattle. Chute has a pair of 
wheels taken from an old implement. 


Value of 
Early Lambing 

E arly lambing can add $1 profit 
per ewe above the margins 
usually realized from late lambing, 
according to the North Dakota Agri¬ 
cultural College. Research at the 
college showed rather conclusively 
that ewes lambing in January and 
February dropped about 20 per cent 
more lambs than the late-lambing 
ewes. Mortality rates ran higher in 
lambs born early, but early lambing 
provides a good manager with more 
marketable lambs. 

It was found that feed and other 
costs run about $2.50 higher for 
early lambing, but this was more 
than offset by selling prices of about 
$3 more per hundredweight (at U.S. 
prices). Early lambing ewes also 
shear about 10 per cent more wool 
every year than late lambing ones. V 


Aiming at 
Three-Lamb Ewe 

T hree lambs a year from every 
lowland ewe. That’s the forecast 
of an animal scientist at Nottingham 
University, England. He says that 
hormones are being used in experi¬ 
ments to increase the ewes’ produc¬ 
tion. Using maiden sheep, mostly 
Suffolk crosses, he obtained 3 crops 
in 14 months. Best results were 
achieved by injecting the young 
sheep to lamb in August or Septem¬ 
ber, then breeding them for the 
normal spring lambing, and inject- 
ing again for lambing in the fall. 
This had no ill effect on the future 
breeding potential or life of the 
ewe. V 


Before Weaning 

C ASTRATE pigs while they’re still 
on the sow. Garnet Norrish of 
the Ontario Agricultural College 
says that pigs are easier to hold at 
this age, and they show less set-back 
than pigs castrated after weaning. V 











PROPANE AND NATURAL < 


Summertime is savin 


Now's the time to get acquainted 
with the many wonderful brand-name 
appliances that mean easier, better 
living with Canadian Propane. 


SWITSON & MOFF/ 

AUTOMATIi 

FURNACES 

Priced from 


$50 OFF 

MOFFAT DRYER 

$ 249.’5 


clean, depenciabte heat i 
low cost. Heat exchanger goarai 
teed. 


anadian 
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INGLIS 

WATER 

HEATER 


RENT A TANK 


me at Canadian Propane 


$ 159 .*® 


Model 48F20 


Right up to the minute in 
eutomatic features. Gives you 
perfect cooking results every 
time. 

TEMCO & SiEGLER 

SPACE 


See them at your Canadian Propane 
dealers now .. . save with the big 
values offered during this special 
FESTIVAL OF SUMMER SALE ! 


MOFFAT 


$ 153.’5 


Cle«n, thermostaticaiiy controHed heat¬ 
ing for your home ■ at a big saving 
for you! 
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BE FREE FROM TRUSS SLAVERY 

Surely you want to THROW AWAY 
TRUSSES FOREVER, be rid of Rupture Wor¬ 
ries. Then Why put up with wearing a griping, 
chafing and unsanitary truss. For there is now a 
new modern Non-Surgical treatment that is de¬ 
signed to permanently correct rupture. These 
Non-Surgical treatments are so certain, that a 
Lifetime Certificate of Assurance is given. 

Write today for our New FREE Book that 
gives facts that may save you painful, expensive 
surgery. Tells how non-surgically you may again 
work, live, play, love and enjoy life in the ma.n- 
ner you desire. Write today—Dept. H870& 
Excelsior Medical Clinic, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


You can SAVE 
hundreds of dollars 
in labor costs 
alone! 


fl Tractor-mounfad, powar- .V^i I 

drivon, ONE MAN OPERA- ill I 

TION ^ 

■ 200 ib. driving waighf d*- ^ 
livers 25 blaws per minute 

■ Drives steel or wood posts tt.p. engine'oveiloble 
-~-ne splitting or “mushroom- ■ Detailed informol 


I Also trailer model with 3 


U Detailed informotion on 
request, also free booklet 
“Guide for Better Fencing". 


PAWSEP 


MACHINE 

COMPANY 


Stocked throughout Canada for Immediate Delivery 


519 East 3rd Street, Fulton, Missouri 




Good Boys m 


USED 

equipment 


Every item listed 
for sale is covered by 

• WRITTEN WARRANTY 

• MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 

Items available include: 
Excavators — Ys to I'h cy, from $2,000 
Cranes & Draglines, from $4,000 
Crawler Tractors, from $2,900 
Wheel Tractors, from $950 
Tractor Shovels, from $1,950 
Motor Graders, from $1,995 
Scrapers, from $2,500 

Off-Highway Dumpers, from $7,500 
Rollers, from $5,250 
Asphalt Pavers, from $9,500 
Also, Compressors, Air Tools, Mixers, 
Pumps & Many other units. 

FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN 61 
PHONE ANY ONE OF OUR OFFICES AT: 
VANCOUVER EDMONTON CALGARY 
REGINA SASKATOON' WINNIPEG 
SUDBURY TORONTO LONDON 
OTTAWA QUEBEC HALIFAX 

OR MAIL COUPON BELOW. 


Coi\str\ictiorv. GqMipn\ci\t 
Con\i3aLi\\| Cimited 

6373 Cote de Liesse, Dorval, Que. 
Please send me Bulletin 61 



Top for Truck Box 

I find this top for my track box is 
satisfactory when plywood top sudes iw 

, , ' XNOLE IKONS ON BOX 

1 m hauling gram. iP' 

I welded straps 

to angle iron and 4^——/ 

bolted it to the ^ 

top of the box, 

leaving Va" space ~ » ^ 

for a sheet of ply- / ^ k 

wood to be slip- L Al 

ped in. My box 

takes two 4x7 flat iron straps 

sheets of plywood. When I load 

grain, I push one sheet forward over 

the cab and pull the other back. This 

cover stops wind loss, protects the 

load overnight, etc.—V.IL, Sask. V 


Tack Puller 

A handy tack puller can be made 
from an old double-edge razor by 
TACK PULLER Ij Ml bbiig notches in 

MADE BY jg one edge. Yon 

can rcnmve the 
^7 lower piece or 

the razor that 
^ normally seats 

the blade and 
use just the curved top. To pull tacks, 
force the notched edge under the 


head of the tack and rock the handle 
backwards.—P.D.E., Alta. 1/ 

Smaller Hole 

When a threaded hole in thin metal 
becomes too large to hold a screw 
firmly, use a prick punch around the 
hole, about Vs" away from it. This 
crowds the metal toward the hole 
and makes it smaller. If metal is thin, 
hold a hammerhead against the 
opposite side to keep it from bend- 
ing.-H.J., Pa. V 

Nail Position Marker 

A 1" X 2" makes a good straight 
nc2" STRAIGHT ED6E cdgc foi' marking 
nailing po.sitions 
I' in w a 11 b o a r d 

I' panels; the nails 

I' T wALLBoARo are evenly spaced 
! • 111 MARKED and don’t niiss 
; ■ T FOR the studding. I 
y 11 NAILING drilled IVi" nails 
1. Tj _ at the rccpiired 
i- I , distances through 
_ I / . the 1" X 2" 

straight edge, so 
the nails projected 
on the other side. I lay this on the 
wallboard, tap it with my hand, and 
the nailing positions arc all marked. 
-E.D., P.E.l. V 



Two Men, Up to 120 Milkers 



L Norman Sttidio photo 

Drive-in hay store, loafing shed and feeding area to the left; twin silos 
and bulk grain tank, center; milking parlor and milk storage to the right. 


L abor economy is the keynote equipment. P’or bedding, wood sha\'- 

j of the new dairy herd unit at ings have been found to be cleaner 

the Agassiz Experimental Farm, and more economical than straw. 

B.C., reports superintendent Dr. M. The shavings are stirred up twice a 

F. Clarke. The loafing barn and week with a rototiller. When the 

yards have been laid out with an barn is cleaned out the manure- 

eye to easy cleaning by tractor soaked shavings are spread on the 



PLAIN OR FILTER TIP 
CIGARETTES 



LOW COST 
PAINT REMOVER 

Removing old paint can be a long 
and tiresome job. But here’s how 
Gillett’s Lye can help you, at a 
fraction the cost of prepared paint 
removers. Dissolve 1 can of Lye 
in 1 quart of water. In another 
container, stir 4 heaping table¬ 
spoons of corn starch or flour into 
2 quarts of water. Pour this mix¬ 
ture very slowly into lye solution, 
stirring constantly to make a 
thick paste without lumps. Wear¬ 
ing rubber gloves to protect 
hands, swab the paste on painted 
surface in a thick, even coat. 
Cover only a small area at a time, 
and as soon as signs of drying ap¬ 
pear, scrape off with putty knife. 
Old paint will come off with it. 
For dozens of other time and 
money-saving tips, write for free 
60-page booklet: Standard Brands 
Ltd., 550 Sherbrooke W., 
Montreal. 



NOTICE OF DIVIDEND No. 51 
UNITED GRAIN GROWERS LIMITED 


CLASS 


SHARES 


Notice is hereby given that the Board 
of Directors has declared a dividend at 
the rate of 5% on the paid-up par value 
of Class "A" (Preferred) Shares (par 
value $20.00 each). 

This dividend will be. paid on or 
about September 1st, 1961, to share¬ 
holders of such shares of record at the 
close of business on Monday, July 31st, 
1961. 

By order of the Board. 

D. G. MILLER 

Secretary 

July 4, 1961, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


READY TO ASSEMBLE 


SADDLE 
ZITS 

EASY TO ASSEMBLE 

experience required 

The only saddle in the 
world that anyone con complete. Fits 
.* ond you too! SAVE BIG 

MONEY! Double rigged, 15" seat, oil 

J -'— parts pre-cut, including stirrups. Chey¬ 

enne roll, full size fenders, easy instructions. 
Write for Free Catalog 
TANDY CLARKE and CLARKE 
Box 340- EN Barrie, Ontario 
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land. Ihey can be worked into the 
soil easily. 

The farm’s 70-head milking herd 
is fed silage (either corn or grass) 
free choice, plus a minimum of 
10 lb. of hay. Silage is fed mechani¬ 
cally from two wood-stave tower 
silos. Hay is stored in two buildings, 


[Guide photo 

is distributed mechanically 
entire length of feed trough. 


one located at each side of the yard. 
It is fed in sheltered mangers at the 
front of each unit. Four electrically 
heated water fountains have been 
placed beside the loafing barn, close 
to the feeding area. Grain rations are 
conveyed by.auger from a steel bidk 
tank directly to each milking stall. 

The 8-cow milking parlor is 
equipped with a glass pipeline oper¬ 
ating under vacuum to a 1,200- 
gallon refrigerated bulk tank. The 
milking machines, pipeline, and tank 
are all cleaned in place by mechan¬ 
ical means. Next to the milk storage 
room is a small laboratory for milk 
testing and other procedures associ¬ 
ated with dair\’ research. 

been 


T tilb new 

designed to accommodate up to 
120 milkers and can be handled by- 
two men,” said Dr. Dave Bowden, 
animal researcher in charge of the 
project. 

Comparing the loose-housing and 
stanchion barn sy'stenis over a .5- 
year peiiod, the farm’s researchers 
have found that milk production is 
about the same for both. The con¬ 
sumption of roughage is slightly 
higher for cow's under loose housing 
but they use less bedding. Loose 
housing systems also retjuire about 
20 per cent less labor. It was 
observed that cow-s with large udders 
were more at ease and produced 
better under loose-housing con¬ 
ditions.—C.V.F. V 


Arborite can put 
Li YOUR kitchen 


Put Color-Magic in your kitchen with Plaza mosaics and glamorous new 
Genuine Arborite’s sparkling new ca- Golden Glitters, 
valcade of patterns and colours. For 

Color-Magic is a dazzling line-up of There’s Color-Magic to suit your 
completely new decorator tones and kitchen—see it soon at your nearby 

patterns . . . including exciting new Arborite dealer . . . and be sure to 

Marbles, Holidays and Woodgrains, look for the Genuine Arborite Trade 

as well as the dramatic new range of Mark on the back of every panel! 


GENUINE 


THE ARBORITE COMPANY LIMITED, 
LA SALLE, MONTREAL, QUE. 


Please send me complete Information on Arborite including new, full co¬ 
lour, twelve page booklet,“A More Colourful Life with Genuine Arborite.' 


Trade Mark Reg'd 


NAME. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


THE ARBORITE COMPANY LIMITED 


ADDRESS 


|~| English 
I I French 


Head Office: 385 Lafleur Ave., Montreal 32, Que. 

QUEBEC CITY • TORONTO • WINNIPEG • VANCOUVER 
A Canadian owned and operated company with world-wide product dUfribufion 
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Dr. Dave Bowden is in charge of the 
Agassiz dairy cattle research unit. 





















ThoEIRT SADDLERY Co. Ltd 

519 MAIN STREET - WINNIPEG 


THE RUGGED 


NUMNA ^ 

Felt, wool or cotton — We don’t 
care which — If it’s PADS that 
you’re after — our BLANKETS 
DON’T ITCH. 

WRITE FOR YOUR 

STOCKMAN-FARMER OR ENGLISH 
RIDING GOODS CATALOGUE 

IPLEA^ STATE WHICH) 

TO 


Nearest thing to 
power-steering in a 
heavy-duty mower 

New Swivel Glide Unit 
cuts weeds and lawns 
clean and close with 
“power-steering** 
ease over the [ 
roughest terrain. 


rl(/S: VARIA»L£ PITCH BUDE ACTION 

blad* inMantiy ter any cvltiAf 

• OH BATH GEAR DRIVE j 

• 26" WHEELS for greoter | 

troction ond moneuverobitiry I 

• HEAVY GAUGE STEEL CHASSIS 

• CHOICE OF ENGINES 
4-7 horsepower 


Cliff BaiTett, Saskatchewan pest 
specialist, says the dry weather has 
helped grasshoppers to mature 
quickly, which means that they will 
be laying a large amount of eggs this 
fall. The probability is that they will 
be attacking the crop, clipping heads 
from cereal plants, and going after 
green oats in particular. 

Mr. Barrett recommends periodic 
checks of fields where grasshoppers 
are gathering to lay eggs. When the 
egg-bed is found, spray it with 
dieldrin. V 


Grasshoppers 

Are Not Through Yet 

G rasshoppers could be dam¬ 
aging crops again this fall, as 
well as next spring. They would 
come from unsprayed areas where 
infestation has been light, and un¬ 
less they are sprayed with dieldrin, 
next year’s grasshopper outbreak 
could be worse than this year’s. 


Write for FREE jiiM 

FACT FOLDER 

and Dealer Name 

ROOF MFG. CO.. Pontiac 34» 111. 


NEW! 

OUR NEW CATALOGUE 

on English Large Black and Spotted 
Hybrids is just off the press. Write for 
it! Large Black X Landrace produces 
world’s fastest-growing pigs. Start with 
package deal: 2 gilts, 1 unrelated boar. 
Photos, crossbreeding folder. 

TWEDDLE FARMS 
Fergus 13 - Ontario 


i •" 

f Ana M” 

’CwHiA9 Wiaikt 


HOMESTEADS 

non-residents. Crown land 50c acre up. Lake 
shore cabin sites $100 up. lease $10 year up. 
Information (7 provinces) 50-page booklet $1. 
Frontier Surveys. Box 246. Vanderhoof, B.C. 


Per Acre 
Returns 

rn HERE’S an ( 


old saying about 
watching the pennies and the 
dollars will take care of them¬ 
selves. Applied to the farm, this 
could go something like this, “Keep 
an eye on how much you’re getting 
per acre and the profits will take 
care of themselves.” 

Fred Leskiw of Hamelin, Alta., 
has made a success of his farm by 
seeing that each acre returns as 
much as it can. He keeps yields 


YOU PLANT THE IDEA 


[Guide photo 

“Growing a seed crop will keep you 
on your toes,” according to Leskiw. 


high on his three quarter-sections 
with steady fertilizer applications, 
and by rotating his grain crops with 
grass. Most of this production is 
“marketed” on his own farm through 
a combination of hens, hogs and 
Holsteins. Cream is shipped to the 
Edmonton market and the skimmed 
milk is fed to the stock. Most of the 
grain is fed too. In the poultry line, 
Fred raises hatching eggs from 
White Leghorn - New Hampshire 
cross. Eggs go to a hatchery in the 
town of St. Paul, about 25 miles to 
the east. 

Another way Fred ensures a good 
return for his crops is by producing 
all his grain as registered seed. 

“Even if you can’t sell any as seed, 
you get a crop of high quality 
grain,” said Fred. “Growing seed 
makes you pay more attention to 
your fields. It keeps a farmer on his 
toes.”-C.V.F. V 


Farming is never routine. That’s why you teach 
your son the things you learned the hard way; such 
things as selective breeding, crop rotation, soil 
conservation, keeping records . . . and equally im¬ 
portant, the wisdom of building a cash reserve 
through regular saving. 

And here is another suggestion you can pass along 
to him now ... an idea from which he will reap sohd 
benefits as the years go by. Encourage him to get 
acquainted with his local Royal Bank manager so 
that he may learn at first hand of the many ways 
in which the bank can work with him in shaping 
his own successful future. 


FARM 

IMPROVEMENT 

LOANS 


Farm Improvement 
Loans are available for 
many useful purposes. 
Ask for our booklet on 
the subject at your near¬ 
est ‘Royal’ Branch. 
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SOILS AND CROPSJ 


Cover Crop 
Can Hold Soil 

O NE result of the dry growing 
season has been to leave some 
fallow fields bare, increasing 
the danger of soil drifting. If there’s 
not enough trash, you can provide 
surface protection with cover crops 
seeded in August, says Bonar Gorby 
of the Brandon Experimental Farm, 
Man. 

The cover crop can be any cereal 
grain, but preferabl>' oats, seeded 
at one-half of the regular rate, if 
there is enough moisture for ger¬ 
mination. Usually, sufficient protec¬ 
tion is obtained by leaving alternate 
widths of the drill bank. This leaves 
half the land in fallow and assures a 
heavier grain crop next year. A cover 
crop can be used also for late season 
grazing when other pastures are de¬ 
pleted. 

A disadvantage of the cover crop 
is that an abundant fall growth de¬ 
pletes moisture and plant nutrients, 
particularly nitrogen, warns Mr. 
Gorby. In general, production in the 
following year resembles second- 
crop yields, and you need to ferti¬ 
lize the crop according to stubble- 
crop recommendations. This should 
be taken into account when seeding 
a cover crop, but if soil erosion is a 
real danger, the price you pay for 
this protection is not too high. 

If the season continues hot and 
dr>', and tliere are grasshoppers, the 
cover crop won’t work. It will de¬ 
plete whatever moisture there is, and 
the grasshoppers will welcome the 
new feed supply. 

A footnote is added by Ed Mol- 
berg of the Regina Experimental 
Farm. He says that it’s a good idea 
to sow a cover crop on fallow that is 
the same variety as will be seeded 
next spring. If you do, you won’t 
have a mixture growing there next 
season. Also, be sure there’s enough 
seed to take care of both fall and 
spring needs. V 

Mosquitoes 
Like Irrigation 

I RRIGATION has given new oppor¬ 
tunities to farmers, but it has 
also provided suitable breeding 
places for a multitude of mosquitoes 
in southern Alberta, says J. A. 
Shemanchuk. 

The mosquito is a problem, espe¬ 
cially in older irrigation districts, 
because it adversely affects economic 
livestock and dairy production, re¬ 
duces the efficiency of farm workers, 
increases expenditure for pest con¬ 
trol in urban areas, limits the 
development and use of recreational 
facilities, and can even reduce real 
estate values. 

According, to recent research, the 
average population of mosquitoes in 
irrigated areas is more than 20 times 
that in dryland areas. Present irriga¬ 
tion methods provide favorable con¬ 
ditions for mosquito development 
throughout June to August. And at 
least 16 species of mosquitoes are 
known to breed in irrigated areas. 
Frequent and extensive insecticide 


ti’eatments are not only too costly 
but impractical in large, sparsely 
settled areas. But efficient use of 
irrigation, not permitting water to 
stand in low places, is an alternative 
to chemical control. This has been 
proved by comparing mosquito 
populations in three representative 
irrigated areas, which showed that 
good water management can reduce 
mosquito breeding without seriously 
affecting the function of irrigation. 
Rigorous control of water, espe¬ 
cially as carried out in specialized 
row-crop production, can prevent 
mosquito populations from exceed¬ 
ing those on dryland prairie in a 
normal season. V 


Employment Opportunity 

FEDERAL FARM 
CREDIT CORPORATION 

Several responsible positions as local 
Farm Credit Advisors in Ontario, Sas¬ 
katchewan, Alberta. Applicants should 
have extensive successful experience in 
operation of an economic family farm 
unit and a background of leadership in 
farm and community organizations. Pref¬ 
erence given to graduates in Agricul¬ 
ture, Accredited Rural Appraisers, and 
for overseas war service. For full infor¬ 
mation and application forms, write the 
Branch Manager, Farm Credit Corpora¬ 
tion, at Toronto, Regina, Edmonton. 


Interested in "old reli- 
> •'1 A \ ables’^ — Leghorn, B.R., 

CV V'wjwS Retij Sussex, N.H., 

rx Col. Rock, and their 

! crosses? Write: 

i Fred W. Bray, Limited. 130 John N.. Hamilton, Ont. 




New Opportunities for young men 


in the Canadian Army 


Would you like to be an Officer in the 
Regular Army, and enjoy the prestige of 
the Queen’s Commission? You can have all 
the advantages . . . travel, adventure, a 
•well paid job with a future, by enrolling in 
the Officer Candidate Program. Applicants 
who meet Army enrolment standards will 
qualify for a Short Service Commission on 
the successful completion of a 36 weeks 
training course. This may be converted to 
a permanent commission ... a career with 
a purpose. Applications are being accepted 
now for courses commencing late in Sep¬ 
tember. These will be processed in the 
order received, and recruiting will continue 
only until quotas are filled. If you are 
single, aged 18 to 23, and have at least 
Junior Matriculation or equivalent educa¬ 
tion, get full details, without obligation, 
from the local Army Recruiting Station 
listed in your ’phone book, or by mailing 
this coupon to; 


Please send me, without obligation, details on Officer 
Career opportunities in the Canadian Army Regular. 


D. Manning (M2A) 
Army Headquarters 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Address 


Province. 


City/Town 


Last school grade successfully completed. 

CGA . 
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How to Boost 
Strawberry Yields 

H oe round strawberries to destroy 
weeds and keep the soil loose, 
but be careful not to damage shallow 
strawberry roots. The Ontario De¬ 
partment of Agriculture also recom¬ 
mends that you pinch off flower 
stalks when they have developed. 
This gives you almost five times as 
many leaves per plant, and more 
food for the fruit. 

Another good idea is to apply 
ammonium nitrate in late August or 
early September, at the rate of about 
Vz lb. per 50 ft. of row. But apply 
the chemical only when the leaves 
are dry, or they will bum. Brush the 
leaves off afterwards as an added 
precaution. 

Sawdust, or similar material, 
placed around plants will reduce 
weeds, conserve moisture and keep 


good insurance against winter injury, 
if it is done in the late fall. V 

Older Peonies 

ON’T divide peonies if they are 
less than 10 years old. The On¬ 
tario Department of Agriculture says 
new clumps develop slowly apd 
show poor color after division. Leave 
new peonies unless you want a new 
stock. 

If peonies are over 10 and need 
dividing, dig them about the second 
week in September, shake off the 
soil around the roots, let the clump 
dry for a few hours so the roots 
become less brittle. 

Separate the clump where the rpot 
connections are weak, or separate 
by cutting. Use a sharp knife and 
be sure that each new piece has 3 
or 4 healthy buds. 

Cut away all damaged or hollow 
roots. Cover buds to a depth of 2" 
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Norm Siefferl protects the crop with a combined insecticide and fungicide. 


grower — Norman was formerly a 
potato inspector with the Plant Pro¬ 
tection Division of the Canada 
Department of Agriculture. They are 
raising Netted Gem and White Rose 
varieties for seed. 

One thing a potato man must 
have is safe, all-weather storage. To 
take care of this, they have con¬ 
structed a 1,000-ton storage unit 
with automatically controlled forced 
air ventilation—C.V.F. V 


PEONY ROOTS for FALL PLANTING 

The best varieties in large nursery-grown roots. 
GRAFTED BLUE SPRUCE 

Hardy FRUIT TREES, Trees, Shrubs of All Kinds 

SIZE Tulip, Daffodil and Hyacinth Bulbs 


Waterproof Glue —FIR PLYWOOD —Plywood marked PMBC EXTERIOR has 
waterproof glue. Western Softwood Plywood, also available, is End-Marked 
PMBC WATERPROOF GLUE WSP. Piywood Manufacturers Association of B.C., 
5S0 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, B. C. V' 

Field Offices: Vancouver • Winnipeg • Ottawa • Toronto -• Montreal 


Seed Potatoes 
On Bottom Land 


N ear Comox, Vancouver 
Island, Lloyd Smith and Nor¬ 
man Sieffert have cleared 200 
acres of bottom land for a new seed 
potato farm. Both partners are well 
equipped with the “know-how” to 
produce high quality seed. Lloyd 
has had years of experience as a 


We will be glad to send you our free fall catalogue. 




■ 






m 
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Building the IfiOO-ton potato storage^ which has forced air ventilation. 


Patmore Nurseries Ltd., Brandon, Man 


CHINESE LILY 
blooms easily for Xmas 


F-60-3 I the fruit clean. Also, this mulching is when replanting. 
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♦ If you can’t pipe water out to the range, a barrel and trough will serve. 

Use a gravity shut-off for the barrel outlet. Weight of the water trough, 
- when fillecl to the proper level, pulls down the valve and shuts off water. 


Pullets— 

In or Out? 


I NTEREST in confinement rearing 
of pullets is increasing, especially 


amino acids at present, but Sunde 
foresees a time when they will be 
cheap and could become a real 
money saver. V 


A DAFFIN FEEDMOBILE SERVICE 

COULD BE YOUR BUSINESS! 

You can profit and progress 
through mobile farm feed milling. 
Feeders everywhere are switching to 
a local Daffin Mobile Milling Seivice 
Service for all their formula feed 
needs. Why shouldn’t YOU be the 
one to bring them this profitable 
service? 

JOIN THE TREND TO DAFFIN 
j the modern feed service that bene¬ 
fits everybody. 


Daffin Corp. of Canada Ltd., DeptCG-5, 1270Sargent Ave., Winnipeg 3, Manitoba! 


where land prices are high and 
■ predator losses and soil-borne dis¬ 
eases are a problem. Dr. J. H. Strain 
of the Brandon Experimental Farm, 
,Man., says his experience has shown 
that mortality can be extremely low 
-in confinement rearing, if the man¬ 
agement is good. 

Cannibalism tends to be greater in 
confinement, hnt debeaking will 
eliminate most of it. Dr. Strain also 
found that feed requirements in con¬ 
finement were no greater than for 
range rearing, and housing body 
weight was similar for both systems. 
* The method of rearing had little 
effect on the age at first egg, egg 
weight, or feed per dozen eggs. But 
range-reared birds laid at a slightly 
higher rate. On the other hand, Dr. 
, Strain found evidence that confine¬ 
ment rearing takes less labor, because 
' the rearing area is centralized, allow¬ 
ing greater use of automatic equip¬ 
ment and easier distribution of feed 
and supplies. V 

Hopes to Cut 
Cost of Protein 

S OME day you may be cutting 
costs by feeding amino acids to 
poultry instead of expensive protein 
^supplements, or high protein feeds. 
Amino acids are the main ingredi- 
. ents of protein, but a chicken prob¬ 
ably doesn’t need all the amino acids 
found in most proteins. There is also 
a possibility that chickens could be 
fed a limited number of amino acids 
and extra nitrogen, and would make 
other amino acids from this. 

M. L. Sunde, a poultry specialist 
at the University of Wisconsin, has 
been working on the problem. He 
is able to report that four hens, fed 
amino acids instead of protein since 
last fall, have gained weight and 
are laying a normal number of eggs. 
It’s very expensive to obtain pure 



TRADE MARK 

PRESSURE TREATED 


DURABLE ... ECONOMICAL 

. . . proved in use by farmers and public 
utilities to last 40 years or more . . . 

5 times longer than untreated or inferior 
dipped or painted posts! 


CANADA CREOSOTING COMPANY LIMITED 
P.O. Box 255, Calgary, Alta. 

Please send me illustrated catalogue of plans for pole type 
construction with "Triple C" Brand pressure treated 
wood for economy and long life. 
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THE ULTIMATE IN SANITARY WATERING FOR YOUR LIVESTOCK 


-GAS, ELECTRIC OR NO HEAT 

r H • NON-RUSTING Stainless Steel Drinking Troughs 

• Quiet FIBER GLASS Lids (optional)—Won't stick to animal's 

^I nose or tongue in cold weather. No sharp edges. 

' 1 ^ ^ W ® CATTLE DRINKS ... 2 HOG DRINKS (optional) 

• “WHITE GLOVE” CLEANING—No need to get hands wet. Just 

. pr lift built-in flushing rod In cattle trough. Water rushes in . . . 

F flushes out sediment and dirt. 

• HEAT-SAVER ADJUSTMENT—Assures low-cost operation. 

Aiso: 2-Drink LO-TWIN for Hogs.TALL-TWIN for CaWe 

'^’"TggBkJg/Bg/jk ideal for loafing barns, feedlots, pastures. 2 drinking m ^ 

places permits installation In fence or partition. Non- 
corroding cast iron troughs fill as fast as animals can 
drink. Fully insulated with fiber glass. Pre-set sealed 
...^9 thermostat assures low operating cost. Electric. Gas ^Bjr * 

1^^m| or No Heat. ALL 3 FOUNTAINS LISTED « 

AS APPROVED BY CSA ^ 

Made by FAIRFIELD ENG. & MFG. CO., Fairfield 20, Iowa |i|i . ' 2 
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pression will show a marked increase 
because the oil temporarily seals any^ 
leakage past the rings. If the read¬ 
ings are about the same as before, v 
the valves are leaking. 

Bring the engine to normal oper¬ 
ating temperature for the com-^ 
pression check, and keep the throttle 
plates and choke valve wide open- 
during the test. All plugs should be 
removed. ■“ 

ff the pressure fails to climb 
steadily and remains the same for the 
Jfirst several strokes, but then climbs, 
higher on succeeding strokes, a sticky 
valve may be the trouble. 


Rings or Valves? 

T\o you know there’s 


an easy way 
to find whether low compression 
readings are caused by the rings or 
the valves? Champion Spark Plug 
engineers suggest you squirt about 
a teaspoon of heavy oil into the com¬ 
bustion chambers of the affected 
cylinders, and crank the engine 
several times to distribute the oil. 

Repeat the compression test. If 
the trouble' is in the rings, com- 


ASK ONE OF THESE CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS FOR NAME OF NEAREST DEALER 
MIDTOWN FARM EQUIPMENT LTD. BAKER MFG. CO. LTD. 

120 Avenue A—North, Saskatoon, Sask. 104 James Avenue East, Winnipeg 2, Man. 

WHEAT-BELT INDUSTRIES LTD. TORONTO ELEVATORS 

1334 Tenth Ave. West, Calgary, Alta. Box 370—Station A, Toronto, Ont. 


I’s why "IMPERIAL” Shotshells 
are the best you can buy 


Quality tests in the C-I-L Ballistics Laboratory 

man on the right is ographs record the velo- 

ing a shot that you various 

probably never have points along the flight 

nake. He is firing 1^^ I path. Speed of a projec- 

perial” Shotshells just tile can be measured to 

Dved from conditions 1/100,000th of a second. 

;treme cold. Tempera- H . The C-I-L Laboratory is 

extremes change the i g .. the only one of its kind in 

jility of shotshell gF . d || pk Canada. The thousands 

V d e r s . C h a m b e r of checks carried out daily 

sures can go haywire. ^ ^ assure you of top ammu- 

icity and patterns ar^e ^ nition performance, 

accuracy and safety. 
That’s why most hunters 
in Canada shoot 
"Imperial”, the King of 
Shotshells. They know 
there is no better. 

The same meticulous 
attention to C-I-L quality 
goes into the manufacture 
of " M a X u m” and 
"Canuck” Shotshells. 


D ON’T add water above the 
nonnal level in your batteries. 
As the electrolyte expands, it will 
overflow and spill out of the vents. 
Spilled acid attacks metal hold¬ 
downs, cables, and other parts near 
the battery. V 


Overhead Loader 


EXTREME TEMPERATURE 
TEST FIRING 

ditions. When you shoot 
"Imperial” Shotshells you 
know your patterns will 
be uniform and hole-free. 
Shells are tested in most 
models of new and old 
guns. C-I-L maintains an 
armoury of over 600 fire¬ 
arms to measure the 
behaviour of ammunition. 

BALLISTIC TESTS 

Every week C-I-L Lab 
technicians test-fire more 
shotshells than the 
average hunter will fire in 
a lifetime. The per¬ 
formance of these shells 
is measured by complex 
electronic equipment. 
Pressures in shotgun 
chambers are measured 
for the hunter’s pro¬ 
tection. Electronic chron- 


[Guide i)hot.n 


PRESSURE- 
SEALED CRIMP 


T his overhead loader was made 
from an old farm truck. The< 
truck’s cab was reversed, which 
places the engine at the rear of theL] 
vehicle, where the radiator won’t 
become clogged with hay or straws 
and overheat. I 

Other advantages of this loader ' 
are its long reach and its superior, 
stability and traction. Because the 
main load falls in the center of the< 
chassis, the vehicle’s rear wheels 
won’t rise when a heavy load is ' 
taken up on the scoop. V 


EXTRA HARD 
SHOT 


TRIPLE-ACTION 

WADS 


TRIPLE 
WATERPROOFING 


SELECTED 

POWDERS 


■SUPER-CLEAN" 

PRIMERS 


AN INSIDE LOOK AT “IMPERIAL”— 
THE BEST SHOTSHELL YOU CAN BUY 


Water Test 
Before Softening 

W HEN you install a water system 
and you need a water softener, 
be sure you buy it from a reputable 
dealer, warns Hon. I. C. Nollet, Sas¬ 
katchewan’s Minister of Agriculture. 
Beware of expensive automatic units 
and life-time service agreements 
offered by itinerant salesmen. 

The first step, says Mr. Nollet, is 
to secure a water test and reliable 
advice. A $150 unit may serve the 
purpose as well as some being sold 


CHECKING AN “IMPERIAL” 
FOB SWELLING AFTER EXPOSURE 
TO WATER 


and tubes are checked 
against swelling. All these 
tests are routine with 
C-I-L Shotshells to assure 
you dependable shooting 
in any weather. 

PATTERN CHECKS 

Thousands of pattern 
checks are made under 
varied climatic con- 


Quality ^ 
Since 1886 


Is your club operating a Hunter Train' 
ing Program? For details write to C~I~L, 
P.O. Box 10, Montreal, 


PATTERN CHECK AFTER ROUTINE 
TEST SHOT 
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for $650. Choose the water softener 
to suit your farm home. 

Water hardness is measured in 
grains per gallon, as follows; 

1 to 3 grains per gallon is soft 
water; 

3 to 6 grains is medium hard; 

6 to 12 grains is hard; 

over 12 grains per gallon is very 
hard. 

Softeners are rated by capacity to 
remove hardness. A capacity of 
30,000 grains is common. Divide 
this capacity by the hardness to find 
the number of gallons of water which 
may be softened for each regener¬ 
ation. Regeneration every 10 days 
or 2 weeks is usual, and 15 to 20 
lb. of salt is needed for a 30,000- 
grain softener. 


Iron is a troublemaker in parts 
of Saskatchewan, says Mr. Nollet. It 
stains clothes, dishes and utensils. 
Small amounts of iron can be 
removed from water by softeners, 
but larger amounts need special iron 
removal units. The most common are 
iron exchange units containing syn¬ 
thetic zeolite, which is regenerated 
periodically by passing salt solution 
through it. V 

Brittle Cables 

F battery, starter or generator 
cables are corroded, frayed, or 
partially broken, it usually indicates 
that the interior metal strands have 
become brittle. Cables should be 
replaced to eliminate high resistance 
in the circuits. V 



Fits all pickups, and is 
easily assembled, mounted 
and removed. The hopper 
holds 65 bushels to haul 
grain from combine to 
granary. With 4" auger 
and added top it holds 130 
bushels to load drills, 
clean and grind grain, 
and can also fill feed 
troughs. It is unloaded 
via two chutes. (Fred 
Neibrandt) (342) V 


Grain Box 




Cleaning Gun 

The X-O Kleen Gun fits on exhaust 
stack of tractor or truck with uni¬ 
versal cap, and uses exhaust gases 
for a high-pressure jet, wet or dry. 
Water with a recommended deter¬ 
gent is the usual cleaning solution, 
but diesel fuel can be used for more 
difficult jobs. With hot water, the 
gun becomes a steam cleaner. It is 
handy for cleaning combines and 
other machines. (Goodhew Distri¬ 
butors Ltd.) (343) V 


This new 7 h.p, tractor 
hauls dirt and other 
materials, and has attach¬ 
ments for working garden- 
size areas. It’s also useful 
for snow removal. The 
tractor is 62" long, 38" 
high and 33.2" wide, with 
ground clearance of 6". A 
single lever controls front 
and center-mounted tools, 
and rear-mounted equip¬ 
ment. (International Har¬ 
vester) (344) V 


Cul) Tractor 



For further information about any item mentioned in “What’s New,’’ write to 
What’s New Department, The Country Guide, 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 
21, Man., giving the key number shown at the end of each item, as—(17). 



There are nine Esso Agents in this picture. Can you find them? 


He’S everywhere... 
your €sso agent 

Your Esso Agent tries to be on hand whenever 
you need him. Even when he isn’t there in 
person, he’s there in spirit—in the good, reliable 
products that he brings you. For he is 
trained to supply just the fuels, lubricants 
and other Esso products that are exactly 
right for your needs—the products that help 
you keep things running smoothly. 

ALWAYS ^^^IMPERIAL^^ 

LOOK TO IMPERIAL f CSSO) 

FOR THE BEST J 
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T he cows were going out, heads low, tails 
swinging, as they passed tlirough the stable 
door. “Cramp,” I called above the sound 
of the clanging bells, “hadn’t we better keep old 
Jassy in? She’s going to freshen today for sure.” 

“Hey?” Cramp came around to where I 
was standing beside old Jassy. He ran a practised 
hand over her flanks, tested her udder, and shook 
his head. “Turn her out. Jack,” he said. “She’ll go 
foi’ a day or two yet.” 

I watched her go, awkward as a pig on ice 
as she jogged to catch up with the others, and 1 
knew that for once Cramp was wrong. Jassy 
wouldn’t go for a day or two. She’d have her 
calf today, and she’d hide it out in the woods like 
last time. And like last time I’d get the job of 
searching for them and bringing them in. A Jersey 
cow is a heck of a hard thing to find out in the 
woods against a background of bleached grass, 
rusty yellow leaves and fall sunlight. Especially 
when she doesn’t want to be found. 

Ever since I’d come to live with Cramp and 
Crandma Haley after the railway accident killed 
my folks. I’d had a special sort of feeling for that 
old cow. We didn’t separate our cream, and ship 
it off to the creamery as our neighbors along the 
East River road did. Cramp had a milk route over 
in the small town of Fairmont, and twice a day our 
milk was bottled (all but a couple of quarts that 
Crandma saved out for our use) and delivered by 
horse and wagon to our customers. There was no 
cream separator to wash on our farm, no skim 
milk to lug out in pails; and no cute calves to 
feed either. 

That was one of my biggest disappointments. 
At home our calves were always sold, either to the 
butcher or to one of our cream-shipping neighbors 
who had plenty of skim milk to feed them. 

Most of Cramp’s cows, though, were a stodgy 
lot. After a few lonesome-sounding moos, they 
forgot their lost babies and settled down to pro¬ 
ducing milk for the customers ns if motherhood 
was something that had never happened to them. 
But old Jassy was different. 


Jassy yelled for days. She’d bellow and stamp 
around the barn when she was turned out in the 
morning. Then she’d gallop in at night, to stop 
and stare sad-eyed at the emptv corner where 
her calf had lately been tied. 

L ast year, on my twelfth birthday, she had 
tried to outwit us by hiding her newborn calf 
out in the woods. That little heifer was four days 
old when I found them, and I begged so hard to 
keep her that Cramp reluctantly gave in. On one 
condition, he said. I had to feed the calf myself, 
and I had two days in which to train her to drink. 
If I failed, well, that was that. The calf had to go. 

If I’d had new milk to feed that calf, I might 
have had better luck. But the prepared stuff that 
Cramp brought home had no appeal at all as far 
as the calf was concerned. The hungrier she got, 
the more she bucked and struggled and spilled. 
And the more she hollered, the madder old Jassy 
got. 

The calf got her head out of the rope the first 
day, and I found her nursing from her mother. I 
tied her up. Then old Jassy broke her stanchion, 
and in the morning there they were, lying down 
together on the busted handle of Cramp’s best 
hay fork, with the calf’s belly as round as a drum 
with good Jersey milk. I had only one day left, 
so I started pouring slop made of calf meal and 
warm water down the calf, using a pop hottle 
with a rag tied over the neck for a nipple. 

When Cramp asked if I’d got her drinking yet, 
I told him “yes” because I figured it wasn’t 
actually a lie, seeing as I was getting some of the 
stuff down. She’d be drinking by the next morn¬ 
ing for .sure; then Cramp could see for himself. 

O NLY she wasn’t. That night old Jassy broke 
loose again. And when Cramp came into 
the bam in the morning and found me rashing 
to clean up the floor and trying to hide the pop 
bottle, he gave me a long hard look. 

I stammered, trying to explain, but he cut me 
short. 

“Jack,” he said, “A lie’s one thing I can’t abide. 


by EDITH MOSHER 

Illustrated by GORDON COLLINS 


If you’d told me the truth, that the old cow was 
making it tough for you. I’d have given you an 
extra day or two to train that calf. Now you have 
to learn your lesson the hard way.” That afternoon 
he sold the calf. 

For the first time, Crandma sided with me 
against Cramp. “You might have let him keep 
the calf, Justin,” she said mildly, as she forked 
sizzling ham onto our plates that night at supper. 
“After all, it was only a little white lie the boy 
told.” 

“White lie fiddle-faddle!” roared Cramp. “Every 
lie is black as sin and the sooner this boy learns 
it the better.” He followed that up by preaching 
a regular sermon from the text that no lie is ever 
justified, and “A liar’s reward is the bitter humili¬ 
ation of defeat, failure and loss.” 

I felt badly about the calf. It was a bitter lesson 
for a kid of twelve and it took me a month to 
simmer down and get over it. But I never told 
Cramp another lie. 

But John O’Connor did. Johnny was the young 
fellow who helped us out during haying and 
harvesting. That fall when he didn’t show up for 
two days right in the middle of combining he 
told Cramp his mom had been sick. Then Cramp 
found out that Johnny himself had been sick — 
from drinking moonshine liquor. And he’d let 
Johnny know his opinion of liars in a voice that 
carried for two miles down the valley. 

“I don’t hold with lying either,” Crandma said 
after one of Cramp’s roaring rampages, “but the 
day may come, Justin Haley, when even a stiff¬ 
necked old coot like you will have to change his 
tune and tell a white lie or two in the interests 
of justice.” 

“Ha,” snorted Cramp, “when that day comes, 
woman, I’ll buy you that Spode tea set you’re 
always talking about!” 
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Gramp tons getting stubborn and 
stiff-necked, I thought as I closed 
the gate and listened to the sound 
of old Jassy’s bell growing fainter 
among the willows in the pasture. 
Anyone but a dope would know 
better than to turn her out today. 

L ate that afternoon a big bank 
of dark cloud rolled up out of 
the west, blotting out sun and bird 
song and holding the whole East 
River valley in a waiting sort of 
vacuum. 

“Best get the cows up a little 
early,” Gramp said when we came 
out on the porch after supper. “Don’t 
want a thunder storm to catch you 
off in the swamp.” 

I wasn’t afraid of storms but I 
felt relieved when I saw the cows 
bunched in a huddle just beyond 
the gate. I had the gate unhooked 
and was swinging it back when I 
realized that something was missing 
. . . the brass bell, that’s what it 
was. The big bell, the one Jassy 
wore, had the clearest tone of all. 

I stood still a moment as the other 
cows brushed past going up the 
lane. What should I do? Big dark 
thunderheads were piling up beyond 
the hill. The first faint mmble 
sounded off in the distance. If I 
went back for Gramp now, old Jassy 
might get so far away that it might 
take me two days to find her. On the 
other hand, if I went on, the storm 
would catch me in the swamp. As 


I hesitated, the sound of the thunder 
died away, and in the silence I 
heard the faint, far-off tinkle of a 
cow bell coming from the woods on 
the far side of the swamp. 

The thunder was growing louder 
now, and flashes of lightning lighted 
up the open glades of the pasture. 
But the far-off sound of the bell led 
me on, through water holes and 
across deadfalls and tangled brush 
piles. Soon I was farther into the 
woods than I had ever been before, 
far beyond the back fence with its 
tell-tale break in the sagging wire. 

Suddenly there came a flash that 
seemed to set the air on fire. And 
right on top of it came an earth- 
shaking roar that sent me forward 
on hands and knees as if I had been 
booted from behind. All at once the 
rain was coming down in torrents, 
soaking into my jacket and sneakers. 
I struggled to my feet and ran for a 
big spruce. 

It was a foolish thing to do. I 
might have been electrocuted, but 
by some miracle my tree was spared. 
And when I crept out into the dark 
rainy woods I got the shock of my 
life. I was lost. 

VERYTHING looked different in 
the twilight. I couldn’t remember 
from which side I had entered the 
little clearing. Nor could I recall how 
long it had been since I last heard 
the cow bell. Gramp had once shown 
me how to take my bearings from 




Don't saddle Dobbin with a leaky loof! 


Poor horse. His reward for a lifetime of hard work is 
rain in the face. Why doesn't the boss get the roof 
fixed? Even a horse knows that leaks left unattended 
just get worse. If money's the problem, all that's needed 
is to apply for a Scotiabank Farm Improvement Loan. A 
Scotiabank Loan is available easily and quickly for 
repairing buildings, buying new machinery, upgrading 
livestock, and many other worthwhile projects. 

Don't wait to get your farm in the shape you want it. 
Visit your Bank of Nova Scotia branch manager soon. 
Find out how a Scotiabank Farm Improvement Loan 
can help you. 
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the sun, but now there was only 
this dark sky from which gallons of 
rain were falling. And nobody, not 
even Gramp, knew where I was. 

I did a crazy thing then. I 
panicked and ran. I yelled, too, until 
the echoes scared me into silence. 
Shivering, leaning against a big wet 
birch, I suddenly found something: 
a weaving pattern of broken ferns 
and flattened grass that meant a 
trail—and on the trail, fresh cow 
sign. It was not my trail, but Jassy’s. 

“Co-boss, boss, boss,” I bellowed, 
not actually expecting an answer. 
But from the clearing behind me an 
answer came. It was the sharp bark 
of Bob, Cramp’s wire-haired terrier. 

Bob came bounding through the 
brush, yelping as he came. He 
leaped upon me, licking my face. 
And behind him plodded Gramp in 
a raincoat and high rubbers, carry¬ 
ing a rope and a lantern. 

“Well, well,” he said, pretending 
not to notice that I was just about 
blubbering. “When you didn’t show 
up, we figgered you’d found that 
ornery cow and were sitting out the 
storm some place.” 

He chuckled when I admitted I 
had been lost. “You weren’t a 
hundred yards from the fence. Jack.” 

Feeling like sixteen kinds of a fool 
for getting myself lost, I led him to 
the place where I had seen the cow 
sign. Gramp studied the ground'care¬ 
fully. “Wait,” he said, “used to be an 


old logging road here.” He went 
floundering off through the brush. In 
a minute he sang out. He had found 
the old road, muddy and weed- 
grown, but faintly showing a waver¬ 
ing line of cow tracks. 

T he storm was coming back. 

Flashes of lightning flickered 
overhead and thunder growled off to 
the northwest. “She went down here 
all right,” said Gramp. “But I’ve had 
about enough of this for one night. 
Let’s leave her be ’till tomorrow.” 

Now that he and Bob were here 
I was eager to finish the job. “We’ve 
come this far,” I begged. “She might 
be right around the next turn—with 
a new calf, maybe. It’d be murder to 
leave them out in the woods on a 
night like this.” 

We had gone a quarter of a mile 
when there came a sudden thrash¬ 
ing of bushes and something went 
bounding off through the woods. 
Bob darted between our feet. 

“Wildcat,” said Gramp, swinging 
the lantern. I felt the hair on my 
neck prickle. We stopped to listen, 
but there was only the patter of 
rain on wet leaves and the rumble 
of distant thunder. We had just 
started on when Gramp stumbled. 
He bent down, groped in the wet 
weeds and held something out in 
the lantern light. “There goes our 
last hope,” he said. The thing he 
held was Jassy’s bell, dangling from 
a broken strap. (Turn to next page) 
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HAND PUMPS 


3 SIZES TO CHOOSE FROM 

MODEL V-1 ...-__ 3/4 inch 

V-2 ___ 1 inch 

V-3 _ 1/4 inch 

The easiest operating Hand Pumps on the Market! 



Simplify your pump buying— 
Look to Monarch for all your pump 
requirements—for the 

FARM - HOME - INDUSTRY 

Contact Your Distributor Today 


4-F 


MONARCH MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 
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A space heater 
without a fan?” 


"That’s right, 
with the 

CLARE 

CONVEXIONAIRE 
you don’t need one!’ 



“This unit is designed on the true 
convection principle. The heat flows 
naturally through these front louvres 
—right where you need it... at living 
level, not away up at the ceiling like 
those old-fashioned models. Do you 
have a space heater now?” 




'Tes, and it does just that. Puts 
the heat everywhere but where 
we want it. And you should see 
the dirt on our ceiling.** 

“Has the heater ever let you down?” 

^‘It sure has! Every time there*s 
a power breakdown we’re un- 
comfortable.” 




“That's exactly what I mean—you 
don’t need electricity, no fan but 
lots of heat,” 




'Pt sure looks pretty nice. Does 
it get hot on the topV’ 


“No sir! The whole cabinet's cool 
all the time. Another feature I want 
to mention Is the location of the con¬ 
trols. Look, how safe they are ... 
away from the kiddies.” 




‘Andyou say it’s available for 
gas, propane or oil.” 


“Yes, and furthermore it's backed 
by Clare Brothers of Preston . . . and 
they have been in the heating busi¬ 
ness for a long time.” 



CLARE BROTHERS 

LIMITED 
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I have always blamed myself for 
what happened next. We turned 
back. I asked to carry the light, but 
instead of lighting the trail ahead I 
flashed it everywhere, imagining 
a lurking wildcat under every 
shadowy brush. Gramp was old, and 
he was tired; he had stumbled onee. 
Now he stumbled again, caught his 
toe in a root and pitched against me, 
nearly knocking the lantern from my 
hand. He fell with a thud and his 
left leg buckled under him. 

“Gramp,” I cried, “are you hurt?” 

He didn’t answer. He didn’t try 
to get up. He just sat there, all 
huddled together. 

My teeth began to chatter. Then I 
saw him fumbling with the laces of 
his high rubber boot. His hands 
explored his bony shin, and he 
winced at every touch. Then he 
looked up and his wrinkled old face 
was set and mad-looking. “Blast 
that cow!” he said. “I’ve gone and 
broke my leg.” 

I stared at him unbelieving. He 
can’t have a broken leg, I thought, 
he just can’t! What’ll we do ...? I 
didn’t know I had said the last vyords 
aloud until Gramp answered. “Do? 
Only one thing to do. Go for help. 
Get Doc. And get Johnny O’Gonnor 
back here as quick as he can make 
it with the mare and the spring 
wagon.” He fumbled at his belt. 
“Where’s that rope? 

“Gall Bob,” he commanded, “and 
tie the rope to his collar. He knows 
the way home.” 

Bob leaped away at Gramp’s 
command, and I had to follow at 
top speed or have the rope jerked 
from my numb fingers. I took one 
last terrified look at my grandfather 
crouching beside his smoky lantern 
and tore off at the little dog’s heels. 

G ramp didn’t catch pneumonia, 
as Grandma thought he would. 
But it was late November and the 
ground was sparkly with the first 
frost when he began to hobble about 
on the new crutches Doc had brought 
out to the farm. Johnny came night 
and morning to help with the milk¬ 
ing and to deliver the milk, and life 
had settled back into its old groove, 
except for one thing: that empty 
stanchion in the cow stable. 

For Jassy was gone. It almost 
seemed that raging summer storm 
had washed her from the face of the 
earth. After Gramp’s accident, neigh¬ 
bors joined in a search of the woods 
and swamp, but three days of heavy 
rain had blotted out the tracks. 
Finally even Gramp gave up hope of 
ever finding her alive. 

Only I had never given up. It 
seemed as if I had to find that cow, 
if find her I could, to make up to 
Gramp for my part in that night’s 
happenings. Not a word of blame for 
me had the old man uttered, 
although I had been the one to 
insist we keep on when he had been 
ready to give up the search. Long 
after the others had given up, still 
blaming myself, I cruised the swamp 
whenever I had a free hour or two. 

Sometimes I dreamed Jassy was 
back and waiting at the stable door 
with a pretty heifer calf just like 
herself. Then I would pull on boots 
and jacket and creep down to the 
barn in the winter dawn, hoping to 
find them there. Of course, I never 
did. 


I T was mid-January when we heard 
about the cow over in Vernondale, 
twenty miles away. 

Gramp got a letter from a young 
widow, Mrs. Garl Wenzell. She 
wrote that she had a cow in her 
bam that had wandered, gaunt and 
hungry, out of a storm with a young 
calf at her heels. Mrs. Wenzell kept 
the cow, thinking it to be one that 
had strayed from the farm of one of 
her neighbors, Gonrad Heinz. 

Heinz, she wrote, owed her hus¬ 
band Garl a debt at the time of 
Garl’s death—a debt that she had 
been unable to collect. Later, Heinz 
had moved away, leaving no for¬ 
warding address and no money to 
settle the debt. She felt, she said, 
that God had sent her the cow in 
payment “. . . Then I heard, Mr. 
Haley, that you had also lost a 
Jersey, and if this is your cow, not 
Heinz’s, then I have no right to keep 
her. Would you please come and 
look at the__cow, and let me know?” 
It was signed “Berta Wenzell.” 

“I hope it isn’t Jassy,” said Grand¬ 
ma when Gramp had finished read¬ 
ing the letter. “Berta Wenzell needs 
that cow. She had to sell thefr two 
cows to settle expenses after- Garl 
died, and she’s got a little boy there 
—peaked-looking little tyke—might 
go with TB like his daddy. He needs 
milk.” Grandma had a sister living 
over in Vernondale, so she knew 
some of the German families there. 

Next day I begged Gramp to go 
over to Vernondale. But it was not 
until Saturday, when Johnny 
O’Gonnor had an errand over that 
way that he finally gave in. 

T he Wenzell place was clean'-and 
bare-looking. Mrs. Wenzell came 
to the door. Her blonde hair was 
pinned back in a bun but she was 
younger than I thought she’d be. 
When she came out, pulling the door 
shut behind her, I saw that she was 
wearing jeans and a man’s plaid 
shirt. The “peaked-looking” little 
boy peeped from the window. 

“I’ve got the calf drinking now,” 
said Mrs. Wenzell as she led the wav 
back to the snug stable. “He’s a 
lovely calf. She—she’s a lovely cow, 
too, Mr. Haley. If she’s yours, I know 
you’ll be glad to have her back.” 

“And if she isn’t mine?” asked 
Gramp. 

“Then I’ll keep her and thank the 
Lord. If she isn’t yours, she’s Heinz’s 
—and he was owing me $200.” She 
waved a hand at the cleared meadow 
beyond the barn. “My place here 
cuts enough hay for two or three 
cows. We can raise a calf every year. 
Little Carl loves calves and—and it 
would make a bit of income. . . .” 

I blinked to rid my eyes of sun- 
blindness. But even sun-blind, I 
knew the search was ended. The 
mystery was solved. Here in this 
warm stable, placidly chewing her 
cud, stood old Jassy. 

The old cow swung her head. I 
could have sworn she recognized 
Gramp in the same moment that he 
recognized her. Then she lowed 
softly and stretehed her neck pro- 
tectingly over the low partition that 
divided her stall from the pen where 
a saucy-faced little bull stood, eyeing 
us with young-calf curiosity. 

“Is—is she—your cow?” asked Mrs. 
Wenzell in a thin-sounding voice. 
Gramp just stood there, leaning 


on his cane, favoring his lame leg 
a little, staring at old Jassy. And 
right before my eyes he slowly began 
to shake his head. 

I gasped. Was that man sick in the 
head or something? Wasn’t he going 
to say that it was our cow, our old 
Jassy that we’d searched the woods 
for, that had been the cause of the 
accident that had left him lame, 
maybe for life? Well, if he wouldn’t 
tell her, then I would. I opened my 
mouth to speak. 

Gramp must have sensed what 
was coming. For all at once I got a 
jab in the ribs that nearly knocked 
the breath out of me. It wasn’t like 
Gramp to do a thing like that. But 
I didn’t have time to wonder why he 
did it because my ears were just 
about numb frojn the shock of listen¬ 
ing to him tell one of the biggest 
whoppers I ever heard—Gramp, who 
could never abide a lie or the fellow 
who told one! 

“Nope. Never saw her before in 
my life,” he was saying. “Must be 
the one this Heinz fellow lost, after 
all. My cow was bigger and had 
longer horns. Guess you get to keep 
her, Mrs. Wenzell.” 

“Thank God,” said Berta Wenzell. 

She smiled at Gramp. “I had to 
send you word,” she said, “it 
wouldn’t have been honest not to. 
But, oh, if you knew what it means 
to my little boy—having this calf. 
‘Storm,’ we call him, because he 
came out of the storm to us.” 

Gramp patted the calf’s sturdy 
back. “Storm,” he mused, “little 
Summer Storm.” 

“December,” corrected Berta 
Wenzell. “It was Ghristmas Eve. 
That’s why I’ve thought it must have 
been God who sent them.” 

“I think perhaps He did,” Gramp 
told her. 

His warning look kept me silent 
until we had reached the end of the 
lane. Then the words I had been 
holding back came out in a rush. 

“It was Jassy. Gramp, you knew 
it was! You told a lie and said she 
wasn’t your cow, and it was Jassy 
all the time.” 

Gramp smoked his pipe a moment 
in silence. Then he said, “Boy, I told 
you once that a lie is never justified. 

I also said you had to learn your 
lesson the hard way. Well, I had to 
learn mine the hard way, too. Back 
there in that barn I learned that a 
fellow can’t always go by the rules. 

I told a lie and now I got to suffer 
the loss. But darned if I don’t believe 
that lie was justified!” 

I thought of the little boy who 
needed milk and butter, and needed 
a calf to pet. And I thought of the 
old cow, lying out in the swamp at 
night, enduring cold and hunger and 
the threat of wild animals to keep 
her little one with her. And I remem¬ 
bered Berta Wenzell saying, “We 
can raise a calf every year.” “Yep,” 

1 said, “You did the right thing, 
Gramp—for Mrs. Wenzell—and for 
Jassy too.” 

“Well,” said Gramp. “That’s 
settled then.” 

He saw Johnny’s truck rattling 
down the road and he began to 
button his mackinaw. “Let’s ask 
Johnny to run over to Fairmont on 
the way home,” he said. “I got to 
stop at a store and get your Grandma 
that Spode tea set.” V 
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Quilts 

of 

Quality 

by 

ELVA FLETCHER 



Q uilting is a sociable kind of handicraft. 
Perhaps this stems from the fact that it 
often brings families and friends together 
(:o achieve a common goal. It has close ties with 
the home and family and, for this reason, it seems 
Appropriate that Canada’s Women’s Institutes, in 
their work for home and country, should try to 
jjreserve traditional (juilt designs and stimulate 
interest in new ones. 

Perhaps this is why so many of the women 
attending the biennial meeting of the Federated 
Women’s Institutes of Canada in Vancouver last 
month were drawn to the display of qirilt designs 
arranged by Mrs. W. A. Thomson, of Pense, 
§ask. There were 85 designs in all. These were 
,^elected from entries by Institutes across Canada 
in the organization’s Tweedsmuir handicraft com¬ 
petition 2 years ago, which Mrs. Thomson con¬ 
vened. 

Even she was surprised at the number of entries 
submitted in the competition. They came from 
nine provinces—in a total of 18 books—and each 
6f them contained 16 quilt block designs, some 
of them old, some of them new. The next step 
soon became apparent: FWIC needed to gather 
and preserve the patterns. The job went to Mrs. 
Thomson with the help of home economists 
Margaret Pattillo and Helene Ducie of Sas¬ 
katchewan, Helen McKercher of Ontario, Anna 
Templeton of Newfoundland and Rita Underhill 
of New Brunswick. 

Some of the important points the committee 
looked for were: pleasing color combinations; 
sharp points, true curves and circles in pieced 
blocks; precise, uniform stitching; well-trimmed 
seams; narrow seams on applique; originality of 


design; clever adaptation of color or arrange¬ 
ment. These, according to Mrs. Thomson, are the 
marks of quilts of heirloom quality. 

Now that the quilt design kit is complete Mrs. 
Thomson can smile about it. But she s quick to 
admit that it was a time-consuming, painstaking 
job even after she and her committee had made 
their selection. 

When she found that printing costs prohibited 
publication of the patterns in a hard cover book, 
and that commercial stencilling was also expen¬ 
sive, she decided to do the job herself. First, she 
traced 80 designs. Some, of course, were rela¬ 
tively simple to do; others were extremely com¬ 
plicated. But irrespective of kind, she said: “I 
had to be so very careful to turn out an accurate 
pattern.” Tracings complete, she transferred all 
80 designs onto stencils-the first time she had 
ever cut stencils or used a stylus. She’s ciuick to 
admit this was a new skill for her to learn. 

S HE estimates she took about 100 hours to do 
them and, at one point, she worked 10 to 12 
hours a day on them. Her husband even went 
oS to the University of Saskatchewan s Farm and 
Home Week without her so she could finish them. 

To further perpetuate the quilt designs, Mrs. 
Thomson assembled a set of colored slides and 
then authored a commentary to accompany it. 
The commentary comes out as a quick lesson in 
Canadian geography. Listening to it, you may 
even go map-searching for such places as Oyster 
Bed Bridge, Amherst, Lennoxville, Swan River, 
Bounty and Aldergrove. 

For the imaginative there are stories in the 
names given to the quilt blocks: Ship in Sail 
which, strangely enough, comes from the prairie; 


Honeymoon Cottage, of old-fashioned charm; 
Mother’s Dream; Orange Peel; Evening Star; 
Wedding Ring; Stepping Stones; Log Cabin, one 
of the oldest of quilt patterns and as variable as 
the makers’ desire; Marilla’s Garden, inspired by 
a visit to “Avonlea,” birthplace of the beloved 
heroine of the “Anne” books by L. M. Mont¬ 
gomery. ^ 

UPHIE THOMSON has the experience that 
makes a good handicraft convener. A gradu¬ 
ate of the University of Manitoba’s School of 
Home Economics, she has always encouraged 
crafts in her community. For example, she helped 
to introduce the successful crafts program in the 
Pense district that offers instruction in ceramics, 
weaving and rug hooking. Husband Wallace, 
who is well-known in Canada’s professional agri¬ 
cultural circles, also became involved in weaving 
classes and his wife quite freely admits that he is 
a better weaver than she is. But there is a reason: 
she says he’s better at mathematics. ^ 

She’s especially interested in her community’s 
young people and last June she received a .silver 
anniversary award for her work as a 4-H leader. 
Saskatchewan’s Homemakers’ Clubs also know 
her well; she was their president for a time. She’s 
performed these many services and, at the same 
time, watched over her family—her husband, two 
daughters, Jean and Margaret, both of them Uni¬ 
versity of Manitoba graduates, and son Douglas, 
a graduate of the University of Saskatchewan. 

Now, thanks to Mrs. Thomson and her com¬ 
mittee, Canadian quilters have a new collection 
of quilt designs that record a little more of Can¬ 
ada’s handicraft story contained in an inexpen¬ 
sively priced kit. 






Perennial borders yield rich harvests of flowers in August. This one has a gently curved 
edge along the lawn and flowering shrubs as a background. Behind it there are apple trees. 


Planning a 
Perennial 
Border 


by DORIS MEEK 

<■ *' 


L ast year when the International Plowing 
Match was held in our part of southern 
Ontario, we farmers of Elgin County were 
encouraged — by means of a contest — to improve 
the appearance of our homesteads. The response 
was good and the thousands of visitors to the 
Match agreed that the painted bams, tidy barn¬ 
yards, well-kept lawns and gay flower beds en¬ 
hanced the beauty of our countryside. 

For the most part, the flowers grown on each 
competing farm were cared for by the wife. After 
all, a farmer laboring at chores and working in 
the fields all day has little time for gi-owing 
flowers. And if you are a farmer’s busy wife, 
you will probably discover that it is wise to 
confine your efforts to raising a few easily-grown 
annuals and perennials unless you have a real 
love of gardening, unlimited patience and a 
“green thumb.” 

If you decide to go ahead, select a sunny loca¬ 
tion for your flower bed. While any fertile soil 
is suitable I chose rich clay loam for my boixler 
because most perennials grow well in a fairly 
heavy soil and weeds are more easily controlled. 
In the fall my husband helped me by plowing 
and manuring a strip of land between our back 
lawn and a small orchard. He disked and cul¬ 
tivated the following spring. Then I raked until 
the ground was level. 

We made the border 10 feet wide to allow for 
a background of flowering shrabs and tall-growing 
perennials. This, however, isn’t necessary. A 
narrower border provides color in your garden 
if it is well planned. A garden fence along which 
rambler roses have been trained makes an excel¬ 
lent background. 

Y OU can obtain plants both quickly and inex¬ 
pensively. For example, you can grow peren¬ 
nials from seed in a shaded spot in your vegetable 
garden (a cold frame is excellent for this purpose 
if you possess one) protecting them with ever¬ 
green boughs during the first winter. Friends and 
neighbors will share plants when they divide their 
perennials and, once your flower bed is estab¬ 
lished, you can exchange plants with other 
enthusiastic gardeners. Some of my best peren¬ 
nials came from a local branch of the Women’s 
Institute whose members exchanged bulbs and 
plants at their April meeting. 

You can also grow wild perennials in your 
garden and searching for these plants provides 
an excuse for many pleasant excursions. Here, in 
southern Ontario, I use those that flower in the 
spring because later varieties often grow too 
rank. I plant them toward the back of the border 
because they flower when most of my perennials 
are just coming through the giound. There, later, 
they revel in the shade they love. 

“Spring’s here at last!” I tell my husband when 
I see star-like hepaticas—pink, mauve and white- 
blooming at the same time as snowdrops among 


patches of melting snow. They are followed by 
bloodroot, sweet-scented violets, wood anemones, 
and dutchmen’s breeches in quick succession. 
And, finally, trilliums (Ontario’s chosen flower) 
and red-spuired columbines make a wonderful 
display. 

Through the years, I have improved my 
border by buying a few plants such as good seed¬ 
ling phlox, large-flowered iris, peonies and 
oriental poppies. The phlox in white, pink, rose, 
red, mauve and purple have been a good invest¬ 
ment. If I remove the dead blossoms, they are 
the mainstay of my flower bed from July until 
the first hard frost. 

D oubtless you will plant bulbs for color 
in the spring. Be sure to buy those of good 
quality and they will flower for years. I plant 
them in “drifts” or clumps of 5 or 7 of the same 
variety—the smaller kinds to the front of the 
border and tulips and daffodils farther back 
where their dying foliage will be hidden by 
growing plants. I put a handful of bonemeal 
under each planting and a little gravelly sand 
under each bulb to prevent it from rotting in the 
heavy soil. I only dig the bulbs when they cease 
to flower. A little bonemeal sprinkled around each 
planting in early spring encourages bloom. 

You will probably find, as I do, that you work 
hardest in your perennial bed in early spring 
which I find the most satisfactory time for divid¬ 
ing and transplanting perennials. It is then I 
consult the notebook in which during the grow¬ 


ing season. I’ve jotted down the name and posi-^ 
tion of those plants which require attention. 

“Transplanting again,” my husband says. 
“Don’t you ever let the poor things grow?” But' 
I pay no attention for, using my border as a can¬ 
vas and spade and trowel for brushes, I arri 
creating flower pictures to follow in succession. I 
try to establish rhythm and balance in my flower 
bed; and, by using “accent” plants and foliage in 
various shades of green, I attempt to create an 
illusion of abundant color during the growing' 
season. 

Transplanting finished, I loosen the earth 
around all my plants with a hoe and kill thq 
weeds. I usually hoe the front of the border for 
the second time while it is still possible to walk 
among the plants. The back then needs little 
attention for the shade from the tall plants di^ 
courages weeds and preserves moisture. 

I rarely use dusts or sprays because, fortunately, 
I have little trouble with fungus diseases or 
chewing insects. This may be because spray used 
in the little apple orchard drifts into my flower 
bed. If I find an unhealthy plant, I cut it down 
or pull it out. 

I N the late fall when little bloom is left, I cuf 
down every plant and weed the border for 
the last time. The plants need no protection as 
I only grow those which are hardy in our district., 
Tender plants need too much care and attention. 
However, I leave undisturbed the leaves which 
fall from a nearby maple. They make a good 
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PLANTS FOR 
THE BORDER 

Note: Ten feet is 
the ideal width 
for a perennial 
border because it 
allows for the 
planting of shrubs 
and tall - growing 
plants; but a 
border only two 
feet wide can 
beautify a garden. 


1. Arabis, cerastium, candytuft, dwarf iris and Michaelmas daisy, coral bells, armeria, 
campanula carpatica, viola. 

2. Sweet William, pinks, campanula, columbine, trollius, pyrethrum, evening primrose, 
platycoden, agrostemma. 

3. Iris and dwarf hemerocallis. j 

4. Tulips, lupin, Chinese delphinium, shasta daisy, peony, dwarf sunflower, lythrum, i 

gypsophila, purple cone-flower. 

5. Phlox, hemerocallis, hardy lilies, delphinium, monkshood, oriental poppies, Michael¬ 
mas daisy, anchusa, echinops, veronica. 

6. Helianthus, helenium, hibiscus, hollyhock, bocconia, thalictrum, spring wild flowers. 
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mulch around the plants which push 
through them easily in the spring. 

If you have prepared your peren¬ 
nial bed well before planting, you 
won’t need to do much fertilizing. 
Occasionally my husband covers my 
border with strawy cow rhanure after 
freeze-up, keeping it well away from 
plants having fleshy roots which 
^ight rot. I do like to put a little 
well-rotted cow manure, bonemeal 
■or a balanced commercial fertilizer 
in the bottom of each hole when 
transplanting. Search your barns for 
1 suitable material; your husband, like 
mine, won’t always approve but if 
^our border is a success he will be 
proud of your flowers. 

^ If you decide to start a perennial 


border this year, plan carefully with 
the help of a good gardening book 
from your nearest library. Although 
a large bed is most satisfactory, one 
must always remember that a 
neglected flower garden is a sorry 
sight. 

If you decide to grow a few 
perennials from seed, choose those 
which are hardy in your district and 
persuade your husband, after his 
crops are harvested, to help you 
prepare your border in the fall, pre¬ 
ferably where it can be seen from 
the house and the road. A small, 
well-tended flower bed, near the 
farmhouse, can bring pleasure to its 
owner and add to the beauty of our 
countryside. V 


> It’s Important to Play 


AS adults we often fail to under- 
^ stand the importance of play 
^ to a child. For ourselves, we 
may think of play as recreational 
^activity of one kind or another. For 
the child, it’s an important part of 
‘his intellectual and physical devel¬ 
opment. Commenting on play in a 
child’s life, Dorothy Keith, a lecturer 
,^in child care and development at the 
University of Manitoba’s School of 
►Home Economics, makes these 
points: 

* I. As a child builds with blocks, 
climbs ladders, rides a tricycle, 
throws a ball or manipulates scissors 
“Sind crayons, he develops skills in 
using his body. 

2. ■ As he imitates life around him 
by assuming the role of farmer or 
fireman or the like, he learns about 
his social environment. Play with 
other children in situations of this 
kind gives him practice in such social 
skills as sharing, co-operating and 
so on. 

3. As he solves problems, makes 
decisions, and discovers for himself 

' the properties and characteristics of 
play materials, he aids his own 
intellectual development. 

, 4. Many play activities become 

avenues of self-expression; they offer 
"•release for pleasant and unpleasant 
emotions and a means of expressing 
' creative urges. 

ITH his limited vocabulary and 
experience, a child needs to 
express his feelings and ideas 
' through action. Play offers him the 
opportunity to do so in a socially 
acceptable way. He has strong urges 
to make things; play equipment such 
as paints and blocks, coupled with 
i‘his parents’ acceptance of his inven¬ 
tions, fulfills these needs. 

Children like to feel things. This 
is one reason they enjoy sand, water 
and mud. Because they are almost 
always subject to control by adults, 
and by their own physical limit¬ 
ations, children sometimes need to 
“boss” a situation. The handling of 
raw materials fills this need. Lastly, 
their use of substances that can be 
seen and held and felt helps them 
to safely resolve their emotions and 
tensions. 

If you offer children play mater¬ 
ials that are “messy,” Miss Keith 
suggests as little restriction as pos¬ 


sible. She says that too many “do’s 
and don’ts” defeat the basic purpose 
of giving children these things to 
work with. 

Here are her suggestions for mak¬ 
ing and using finger paint and play 
dough: 

Finger Paint: Soften ¥2 eup 
laundry starch in cold water. Add I 
quart boiling water. Make thick 
starch, stirring constantly until mix¬ 
ture thickens. When nearly cool add 
% cup mild soap flakes and ¥4 cup 
inexpensive talcum powder. Stir 
until well mixed. When cool pour 
into a number of small screw top 
jars. Color each jarful with poster 
paint or vegetable coloring. 

Children need a smooth washable 
surface to work on; some kind of 
coverall (an old shirt or apron) to 
wear with sleeves rolled up; glazed 
paper in large sheets; sponges tor 
wetting the paper; a large basin of 
water close by for cleaning up. 

Play Dough: Mix together and 
knead thoroughly 1 cup salt, 1 cup 
flour, % cup cold water. Keep in 
tightly covered jar or bowl, or wrap 
in waxed paper and store in the 
refrigerator. 

For children, it’s part of the fun 
to help mix the dough. Work on a 
washable surface and let the children 
use rolling pins or cookie cutters. 

Clay: Clay is available from school 
supply firms. Miss Keith recommends 
the commercial hardening type as 
being more satisfactory than the non¬ 
hardening varieties such as plas¬ 
ticine. You can buy it either pre¬ 
mixed or in powdered form. 

To store the clay, form it into 
balls about 3 inches in diameter. 
Make a hole in the center of each 
ball with the thumb. Fill this with 
water. Place clay balls in a large 
crock, tightly covered. Check fre¬ 
quently to be sure it is moist. ' 

Two- and three - year - olds will 
pound, pat or roll the clay. They 
usually like it quite wet. Older chil¬ 
dren are more interested in model¬ 
ing it. The only tools they need (for 
candles on a cake or legs on a dog) 
are toothpicks or flat sticks. 

Given a place to work—away from 
draperies, on protected floors, and 
a minimum of restriction and guid¬ 
ance — your children will enjoy 
many hours of play that is both satis¬ 
fying and stimulating. V 




Style-O-Matic* Zig Zag 

$ 169 “ 

Deluxe features at new low price ! Only SINGER 
gives you a drop-in bobbin in front of the needle. 
Micro-stitch length control that’s pinpoint 
accurate. And for beautiful decorative stitches 
just drop in a fashion* Disc. You can darn, 
overcast, blind-stitch hems. Then instantly 
switch to sure straight stitching. And it’s really 
portable—20 pounds lighter than most machines 
thanks to rugged aluminum construction. Port¬ 
able case only $19.90) also a wide selection of 
cabinets ... all at your 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


*A trademark otTHE singer manufacturing co. 


CLIP OUT 
AND MAIL 
TODAY 
FOR 
FREE 


SINGER 

CATALOGUE 


Mail to Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
Dept. C.G. 61, at address nearest you. 

201 Kennedy Street, Winnipeg, Man. 
20 Bloor Street, West, Toronto, Ont. 
126A Sparks Street, Ottawa, Ont. 


Please send me, FREE of charge, the 
SINGER catalogue illustrating new models: 

NAME__ 

ADDRESS_ 


CITY. 


_ZONE 


PROV._ 


UlA I___ITXVV/ T *_ I 

__J 




Coats Super-Sheert***theJ^tandard ol 
Fashion and Quality for'^generations 
of discriminating users has 40 
exciting new Fa^ion Shades for 
'With’ the widest choice oi^Bofjfost 
-shades %t counters' everywhWe/ond 
with Coats quality as your^assurance,' 
there's no reason to compromise the 
quolity of your garments with ordi¬ 
nary breeds. ,Remember"~ Fosbion 
jhdngsN by a Ihread. Be- sure your. 
'Htread k^.'i Coahtf^_ ‘ 
for dis^omtag homer^kofi'^ itV Coots 
j. mP COATS \0A) im, MONTREAt 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA 


CAREER OPPORTUNITY 


CHIEF INSPECTOR - APIARIES 


(Agriculturist I) 

Department of Agriculture 
EDMONTON 
$375 - $545 


Training in beekeeping (especially disease control) is required, 
with a B.Sc. in agriculture desirable. 

For full detoils and application forms, opply immediately 
to the Personnel Administration Office, 404 Legislative 
Building, Edmonton, Alberto. 


Woman Relieved 
of Agonizing ITCH 


For Each Member 
of the Family . . . 

The Country Guide's editorial staff 
provides inspiring and practical sug¬ 
gestions to help you succeed as well 
as for better living. 


nearly itched to death for —'s. 

l^hyears.Thenlfound afiew Mr 

wonder-working creme. 

'Now Vm happy,” writes (m 

Mrs. P. Ramsay ofL. A. Calif mStlP 

Here’s blessed relief from tor- ] 

tureofagonizingitchinwomen, 

chafing, hemorrhoids, rash and 

eczema with an amazing new 

scientific formula called LANACANE. This 

fast-acting, stainless medicated creme kills harmful 

bacteria germs w'hile it soothes raw, irritated and 

inflamed skin tissue. Stops scratching and so speeds 

healing. Don’t suffer! Get LANACANE at druggists. 


Do freckles prevent 
you from being beau¬ 
tiful? Start using 
Stillman’s Freckle 
Cream today. It gent¬ 
ly lightens and leaves 
the skin smooth, soft 
and clearer. It is more 
than a freckle cream. 
Thousands of girls, 
women and men all 
over the world have 
used it for years. A 
good complexion al¬ 
ways adds a charm to 
your personality. 


IWore Firmly in Place 

Do your false teeth annoy and embarrass 
by slipping, dropping or wobbling when 
you eat, laugh or talk? Just sprinkle a little 
FASTEETH on your plates. This alkaline 
(non-acid) powder holds false teeth more 
firmly and more comfortably. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Does not sour. 
Checks ^‘plate odor” (denture breath). Get 
FASTEETH today, at drug counters every¬ 
where. 


Canadian Distributors 


LAURENTIAN AGENCIES LTD. 

429 St. Jean Baptiste, Montreal 


Needlepoint Kits 


M-171. Pepita is an appealing 
portrait of a Mexican girl. Her yellow 
straw hat and a nosegay bright with 
orange and red tones are the color 
accents. Petit point kits in 2-thread 
(3 in. by in.) and 3-thread [V-k in. 
by 5% in.) are $3 each. Wool kit 
featuring a gray-green background 
color (liVz in. by 15 in.) is $5.75. 
The chart alone without thread or 
canvas is 75(1. 


f- 



M-168. This English garden scene 
features a riot of flower colors in the 
foreground, leaf greens and blue sky 
beyond the trim thatched cottage. 
Petit point kits are available in 2- 
thread (4% in. by bVz in.) and 3- 
thread (6 in. by SVz in.) at $4.95 each. 
Needlepoint kit in wool (13 in. by 
18 in. picture) is $9.50. Chart alone 
may be ordered, $1.50. 



M-170. Pepe, with his straw hat 
and brilliant blue, red and gold scarlt 
completes a pair of Mexican pictures. 
Petit point kits are available in 2- 
thread (finished measure 3 in. by 
dVz in.) and 3-thread (3y2 in. by 5% 
in.) priced at $3 per kit containing 
chart and thread. A wool needlepoint 
kit including gray-gi-een background 
color is $5.75. Chart alone, 75(i. 




This brilliant orange and 
black Oriole perched on a* 
brown bullrush is a com-., 
panion picture to the Blue 
Jay offered earlier. Petit 
point kits in 2-thread (5 in. 
by 6 in.) and 3-thread (OVz 
in. by TVz in.) are $3 each. 
Chart without thread 75(i.’ 
Order kit No. M-158. i 


Note: As in previous Jean 
McIntosh kits, these pictures 
are worked from a graph 
chart. The design is not 
stamped on the canvas. 


For handicraft patterns pictured above please address your order to The 
Country Guide Needlework Dept., 1760 Ellice Ave., Winnipeg 21, Man. 
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No. 9911. A button-trimmed tab¬ 
bed front bodice, contrasting Johnny 
collar and a pleated cummerbund 
midriff are school fashion features. 
Girls’ 7, 8, 10, 12, 14; price 50^. 


No. 9882. A V-necked weskit is 
shown with skirt full with pressed 
box pleats. Double-breasted and U- 
necked weskit styles are included. 
Girls’ 7, 8, 10, 12, 14; price 50^. 


No. 9850. Jumper bodice front 
may be bias-cut or straight above 
a full skirt. Shirt-blouse features 
Peter Pan collar, cuffed set-in % 
sleeves. Girls’ 7, 8, 10, 12, 14; 50^. 


No. 9910. A self-hooded jacket 
with tabbed patch pockets tops slim 
slacks; a collared version is shown 
with classic all-round pleated skirt. 
Subteen 8S, lOS, 12S, 14S; 504. 


No. 9908. This smart double- 
breasted, box-pleated jumper with 
self-tie belt has a slim-skirt version. 
Blouse pattern included. Young Jr. 
9, 11, 13; Teen 10, 12, 14, 16; 50;f. 


No. 9884. This dashing double- 
breasted dress has a side zipper 
closing. Gontrasting collar and cuffs 
add a fresh note. Patch pockets are 
optional. Girls’ 7, 8, 10, 12, 14; 50^. 


The Country Guide Pattern Department 

1760 Ellice Ave., 528 Evans Ave., 

Winnipeg 21, Man. Toronto 14, Ont. 

Please send Butterick 


Pattern No, 


Pattern No. 
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When you bake at home use 

the yeast you can count on 
... Fleischmann’s Active Dry 
Yeast, for baking at its best! 
Try this home-baked-good 
Rolled-Oat Bread with its nutty flavour and moist—yet light 
—old-time texture! Just follow this simple step-by-step recipe: 


RDLLED-DAT 

‘^BREAD'^ 


You’ll need: 2 c. milk, 2 c. 
rolled oats, 2 tbsps. granulated 
sugar, 2 tsps. salt, 2 tbsps. 
shortening, 2 tbsps. molasses, 
V 2 c. lukewarm water, 1 tsp. 
granulated sugar, 1 envelope 
Fleischmann's Active Dry 
Yeast, 3Y4 e. {about) pre¬ 
sifted all-purpose flour. 

1. Scald milk. Combine rolled 
oats, the 2 tbsps. sugar, salt, 
shortening and molasses; stir in 
scalded milk. Cool to lukewarm. 

2. Meantime, measure luke¬ 
warm water into a large bowl; 
stir in the 1 tsp. sugar. Sprinkle 
with yeast. Let stand 10 mins., 
then stir well. Stir in lukewarm 
oat mixture and 1 c. of the flour. 
Beat until smooth and elastic. 
Work in sufficient additional flour 
to make a soft dough—about 
2% c. more. 


3. Knead on floured board 
until smooth and elastic. Place in 
greased bowl. Grease top. Cover. 
Let rise in a warm place, free 
from draft, until doubled in bulk 
—about 1 !4 hours. 

4. Punch down dough. Turn 
out and knead until smooth. 
Divide into 2 equal portions. 
Cover with a tea towel and let 
rest 10 mins. Shape each portion 
into a loaf and place in a greased 
loaf pan (4i/i x inches, top 
inside measure). Grease tops. 
Cover. Let rise until doubled in 
bulk—about 40 mins. Bake in a 
hot oven (400°) 45 to 50 mins. 
Makes 2 loaves. 


Get this beautifully Illustrated, full 

colour recipe booklet. 

"When you 

Bake — wifh Yeast". Send 25^ in 

coin or 10 empty Fleischmann’s Yeast 

envelopes to: 



STAKDARD BRANDS LIMITED 



Consumer Service Dept., 

r* yji 


Section F, 



550 Sherbrooke SI. W., 



Montreal, Quebec 


1 



Keeping 

Busy 

Pays 

E DIE and Murray Taylor are in 
the berry business and they 
have bankbooks to prove it. 
The sale of fruit from 9 rows of 
strawbeny plants and 2,000 rasp¬ 
berry canes founded their accounts. 
Their first crop, picked and sold last 
year, yielded 1,900 boxes of fruit 
which sold for an average price of 3 
boxes for $1. They had agreed that 
Edie would reap the strawberry 
returns and Murray the money from 
raspberry sales. 

“I did better last year,” Edie told 
me, “but I think Munay will this 
season!” Cool, damp weather and an 
experiment in second fruiting from 
the strawberry plants might be rea¬ 
sons for this prediction. 

Although the young Taylors bank 
the proceeds, the berry project is a 
family enterprise. Until 3 years ago, 
the family had a thriving dairy farm 
just north of their present home at 
Rockwood, Ont. Ill health caused 
Mr. Taylor to sell the dairy opera¬ 
tion and in 1958 he bought 4*72 acres 
fronting on Highway 7, which with 
6V^ adjoining acres of the old farm 
makes up their present property. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Frank Taylor 
feel that young people are happier 
with plenty to do. Edith and Munay 
had worked as berry pickers at a 
nearby farm, where berries are big 
business on a contract basis, and] 
liked working with fruit. The land 
lay available. These factors started 
the Taylor berry patch business. 

Murray and his dad do most of 
the weeding and plant care. Taking 
the phone orders and filling them 
falls to Edie and her mother. Picking 



[Oi)A photos 


Edie Taylor, 18, takes turns with 
brother Murray at card table stand. 

every second day is a family affair 
which requires the efforts of all four. 

While they have learned that even 
a small berry patch can be profitable, 
the Taylors are learning all the time 
about beny culture. They started 
with four varieties in the original 
strawberry patch and wish they had 
diversified the raspberry planting 
for a longer season. Pocahontas has 
proven the best-selling of their straw¬ 
berries. It is good-looking and cus¬ 
tomers seem to prefer it for freezing. 
Premier is popular, too, but rather 
soft to pick. The berries have sold 
so well Mrs. Taylor hasn’t had occa¬ 
sion to test her feeling that the soft¬ 
ness of the Premier strawberries 
would limit their keeping. The most 
the Taylors have ever held over from 
one day to the next is four boxes. 
They’ve had no need for cool storage 
facilities. 

Sparkle is Mrs. Taylor’s favorite of 
their four varieties although it’s a 
little harder to pick. Its darker color 
doesn’t sell so well to buyers at the 
roadside stand, but people who know 
it like the sweeter full flavor and 
good jam color. 

Senator Dunlop is the least liked 
variety in the Taylor patch, as the 



Mr. and Mrs. Frank Taylor pick in pairs on one row while helping Edie and 
Murray harvest strawberries. Straw left between rows produced clean berries. 
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Dairy foods service bureau home economists Jocelyne Leduc and Ethel Green, and director Marie Fraser at work. 

A Kitchen to Visit 

by GWEN LESLIE 


fruit seems to grow small and woody 
after two pickings. 

The original strawberry planting 
would normally have been plowed 
in after its second year, but neigh¬ 
bor John Clark, of the Ont. Dept, of 
Agriculture, persuaded the Taylors 
to try a new technique he had read 
about. After the last picking In the 
plants’ second year, the Taylors took 
the lawn mower to the strawberry 
patch. Mowing allows new leaves to 
develop unshaded by older leaves. 

In Mr. Taylor’s words, they have 
found that “It’s awful hard keeping 
plants clean the second year.” So, 
instead of removing the straw cover 
laid down for winter, he and Murray 
loosened it with forks but left it in 
place around the plants. The berries 
picked this summer from their straw 
surroundings have been so clean 
they didn’t need washing and there’s 
been no weeding in that patch. It is 
important, they point out, that you 
take the straw from clean fields so 
that you don’t bring in weeds. 

This year Murray and his father 
are going to plow the strawberry 
rows to a width of 6 in. to stimulate 
new growth. If the fall months 
should be dry and produce few 
runners the plants will have to be 
plowed in. But if it works, the Tay¬ 
lors will have a third fruiting from 
their original strawberry planting. 
Until now, they have been using 
the tractor in the berry patch. This 
has meant they must leave at least 
5 ft. of space between rows. This 
fall they plan to buy a rototiller so 
they can till plants spaced 3 ft. apart. 

This will be important for the new 
plants begun this year. Fifty each of 
eight strawberry varieties recom¬ 
mended by the Ontario Agricultural 
College horticulture department are 
growing side by side in rows which 
permit the Taylors to compare their 
progress. This patch is on soil never 
planted before, a hilltop field shel¬ 
tered on all sides by natural woods. 
The field is part of the original farm 
but couldn’t be reached because of a 
deep ravine. A less rugged extension 
of the same ravine separates it from 
the family’s new home but they have 
bulldozed a road through. 

The close contact they have had 
with OAC at Guelph isn’t limited to 
the Taylor beny enterprise. Murray 
received one of his early awards for 
public speaking at a competition 
there. At 15, he is entering Grade 11 
this fall and plans to attend OAC as 
an agricultural student after high 
school. Eighteen-year-old Edith is 
enrolling in Teachers College at 
Hamilton this year and may well 
supplement her wardrobe again from 
the berry profits as she did for her 
last year in high school. 

The Taylor berry patch profits 
have come from direct sales to cus¬ 
tomers. Edith and Murray both 
attend the highway stand when pick¬ 
ing yields more than phone orders re¬ 
quire. Strawberries seem to sell better 
than raspberries at the stand, as 
tourists will buy fruit for a travel 
snack and seem to prefer the straw¬ 
berries. Most of the raspberry crop is 
sold locally for preserving. The vol¬ 
ume of their phone order sales points 
up the value of quality fruit. 

The young Taylors and their 
parents endorse their berry patch ex¬ 
periment as a worthwhile enterprise. 
-G.L. V 



W HAT is friendlier than a 
kitchen visit? I’ve just visited 
a new one—a unique farmers’ 
kitchen set in the heart of one of 
our largest cities — Toronto! It’s the 
center of the dairy foods service 
bureau in the new Dairy Farmers of 
Canada offices at 147 Davenport 
Road. 

The first such kitchen to be oper¬ 
ated by a producer group in Canada, 
it is being used by the three staff 
home economists to develop and test 
the dairy foods recipes they dis¬ 
tribute. They also demonstrate the 
use of dairy foods to interested 
groups, and the kitchen has audience 
seating space adjacent to it. The 
experience the girls gained in plan¬ 
ning their kitchen and supervising 
its consbuction is available to visitors 
too, so if you’re remodeling your 
farm kitchen there are ideas galore 
for you in this one. 

The vibrant birquoise and blue 
wall colors selected for the room’s 
western exposure set off the hand¬ 
some birch cupboards, stained a 
warm nutmeg shade. The cupboard 
shelves are all adjustable for storing 
kitchen utensils and supplies to best 
advantage. 

If you are able to visit the test 
kitchen, alone or with a pre-arranged 
group, you’ll see the latest design 

and materials in equipment, appli¬ 
ances and cookware, for it’s actually 
two kitchens side by side — one 
electric and one gas. 

These recipes are a sampling of 
the fine dairy dishes prepared by the 
bureau staff. 

Cheese Souffle Salad 

3 oz. pkg. lemon I T. grated onion 
jelly powder % c. shredded 

I c. hot water sharp cheddar 

% c. cold water cheese 
Vz c. mayonnaise 3 hard-cooked 
I T. lemon juice eggs, diced 
% tsp. salt Vi c. chopped 

4 drops tabasco green pepper 
sauce 2 T. chopped 

% c. chopped pimiento 

celery 


Dissolve jelly powder in hot water. 
Add cold water, mayonnaise, lemon 
juice, salt and tabasco sauce. Blend well, 
and chill until partially set. Beat with a 
rotary beater or electric mixer until 
fluffy. Fold in remaining ingredients 
and pour into a 1-qt. mold. Chill until 
firm. Unmold on crisp salad greens. 
Yields 6 servings. 

Quick Cheese Bread 

IVz c. grated sharp Vz tsp. salt 

cheddar cheese Vi tsp. dry mustard 

1 T. sugar 1 egg, beaten 

2 c. sifted all- 1 c. milk 
purpose flour Vi c. butter, melted 

4 tsp. baking Paprika 
powder 

Combine cheese with sugar and 
sifted dry ingredients. Combine beaten 
egg with milk; add slowly to flour mix¬ 
ture, beating just to blend. Fold in the 
melted butter. Pour into a greased 3 by 
o by 8-in. loaf pan and sprinkle with 
paprika. Bake in a moderate oven at 
BSO'F. for 40 to 45 min. 

This bread cuts more easily the 
second day. 

Banana Fluff 

1 T. unflavored 2 large bananas, 

gelatin mashed 

Vi c. cold water Juice of 1 lemon 
IVz c. milk, scalded 1 c. whipping 
Vz c. honey cream, whipped 

Soften gelatin in cold water. Dis¬ 
solve in hot milk. Add honey, bananas 
and lemon juice. Chill until partially 
set, then fold in whipped cream. Pour 
into a mold or into individual serving 
dislies and chill until set. Garnish with 
banana slices to serve. Yields 6 servings. 

Butter Balls 

1 c. soft butter 2 c. sifted pastry 

Vz c. sugar flour 

% tsp. salt 1 c. finely 

1 tsp. almond chopped nuts 

extract 

Cream butter and sugar; add remain¬ 
ing ingredients gradually and blend 
well. ChiU dough until easy to handle, 
then shape into 1-in. balls and place 
on a lightly greased cookie sheet. Bake 
in a moderate oven at 350°F. for 15 


to 18 min. or until delicately browned. 
While cookies are warm, roll them in 
powdered sugar. Yields 4 to 5 doz. 
cookies. 

If preferred, nuts may be omitted 
from the dough, and balls dipped in 
chopped nuts before baking. Raw dough 
Ixills may be topped with a sliced cherry 
or nut garnish before baking. 

Chocolate Nut Cups 

2 T. butter Vi c. finely 

6-oz. pkg. semi- chopped nuts 

sweet chocolate Ice Cream 
pieces 

Melt butter and chocolate together 
in top of double boiler. Stir to blend, 
add nuts and mix well. Cool to a 
spreading consistency. To make cups, 
spread mixture on inside of pajrer bak¬ 
ing cups, using the back of a teaspoon 
to distribute evenly. Chill until firmly 
set. Tear paper carefully from chocolate 
cups and fill shells generously with the 
ice cream of your choice. Yields 6 to 8 
servings. 

Lemon Oatmeal Tartlets 

2 eggs, well 1% c. sifted pastry 

beaten flour 

1 c. sugar % c. butter 

Vi c. butter Vz c. quick-cook- 

2 T. grated ing rolled oats 

lemon rind 4 to 6 T. cold 

Vi c. lemon juice water 

1 tsp. salt 

Combine eggs and sugar in top of 
double boiler. Add Vi c. butter, lemon 
rind and juice. Cook gently over boiling 
water, stirring constantly until mixture 
thickens. Cool. 

Pastry: Sift flour and salt together. 
Cut in % c. butter until mixture 
resembles coarse crumbs. Add rolled 
oats and mix lightly. Add water, a fittle 
at a time, stirring lightly until pastry 
can be formed into a ball. Roll out 
thinly on a floured board and cut in 
3-in. rounds. Fit into small tart pans; 
prick bottom and sides of shells with 
fork. Bake in a hot oven at 425°F. for 
10 to 12 min. Cool thoroughly and fill 
with lemon butter filling. Top with bits 
of cherry, if desired. Yields about 3 
doz. small tarts. V 















Falls and stumbles 
kill 26 


on Ontario farms 


The Ontario Farm Accident Survey re* 
ported 2,098 accidents due to falls and 
stumbles. The toll: 26 people died; 38 
suffered permanent injuries. Fight the 
causes of these accidents on your farm. 
Keep stairs and floors free of obstructions 
and in good repair. 


Help prevent farm accidents. 
Support your local Farm Safety Council, 

Sponsored by the Ontario Department of Agriculture 
in support of 

FARM SAFETY COUNCIL OF ONTARIO 

DR.C.D,GRAHAM HON.W.A.GOODFELLOW 

Deputy Minister Minister 



Word Magic 

by FLORENCE A. GRITZNER 

Can you rhake magic with words? 
Of course you can. Try putting the" 
letters of the words in capital letters 
in different order to turn one thing 
into another and you will see what 
we mean. 

1. Turn a CHARM into a month. 

2. Turn a MEAL into a man. 

3. Turn a LUMP into a fruit. 

4. Turn CORAL into a song. 

5. Turn a CHIN into part of a 
foot. 

6. Turn PLANES into a city. 

7. Turn a SKATE into meat. 

8. Turn a THORN into a direc¬ 
tion. 

9. Turn a SLATE into stories. 

10. Turn GATES into a platform, 

11. Turn a FLEA into a part of a 
plant. 

12. Turn a STEW into a direction. 

13. Turn EVIL into hat trimming. 

Answers 

IPA TT 

1S9M 'Zl 

jeaq 'ii 

oSipS '01 

sapx '6 

Hl'ON ’8 


Mother Hen Moon 

Mother hen moon in the midnight 
sky 

Cluck-clucks to her baby chick stars ■ 
nearby. 

But the naughty star chickens just 
twinkle away; 

From Neptune to Saturn to Mars they 
play. 

They tip the^ir heads as they take a 
drink 

From the Milky Way on the midnight’s , 
brink. 

When mother hen moon cautions: 
“Come, chickens, do!” 

They peep: “No! We’ll frolic the 
whole night through!” 

But the storm wolf leaps, with red 
eyes aglow. 

And the frightened star chickens run 
high, run low. 

To the mother hen moon’s safe and 
comfortable nest 

On a bank of gray clouds in the mid¬ 
night west! 

—Frances Gorman Risser. 

TREES 

Trees 

Grow tall i 

Stand straight 
Are colored green 
Some grow apples or pears 

Some grow nothing but leaves and seeds 
I 


n'^siS 'L 

saidBN -g 
Hbui s 
lOJRO T 
uinix '8 
apPi 'Z 
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Like 

Trees 


What Farm Organizations 
Are Doing 


OFA STUDIES 

FEED GRAIN SITUATION 

Expectations that the drought in 
Western Canada would cause high 
feed costs for Ontario livestock and 
poultry farmers prompted the On¬ 
tario Federation of Agriculture to 
call a special meeting on the prob¬ 
lem last month. 

Although feed prices were rising 
because of the expected shortages, 
the meeting was told that farmers 
need not panic. Conditions in the 
West were bad in some areas, but 
not so serious yet in areas where 
most of the feed grains are pro¬ 
duced. Observers felt that feed grain 
supplies would probably be adequate 
for the coming winter. 

However, western feed grain 
prices could climb higher than they 
aheady have. If they do, it was sug¬ 
gested the OFA: 

• Recommend that Ontario farmers 
use Ontario wheat for feed purposes. 

• Discover and publicize methods 
of transporting Ontario wheat from 
production to consumpHon areas. 

• Provide information on feed 
prices and on what farmers can do 
to ward off increased costs. 


• Urge the Federal Government 
to make public storage available for 
Ontario wheat so it can be held for 
any emergency that might arise. 

• Request the OAC to compare 
western feed wheat with Ontario 
wheat from nutrition and price 
standpoints, so that advice could be 
given to farmers on how to substi¬ 
tute Ontario wheat in feed rations. 

• Acquaint the Canadian Wheat 

Board with the requirements of 
Eastern farmers, and ask the Board 
to keep a supply of coarse grains 
available at the Lakehead for eastern 
farmers during the critical period of 
1961-62. V 

NFU ASKS AID 
FOR DROUGHT AREAS 

The National Farmers Union, 
meeHng in Winnipeg in July, con¬ 
sidered a wide range of resolutions, 
among them, measures to assist 
drought-stricken farmers. The meet¬ 
ing called on the Federal Govern¬ 
ment to help prairie producers by; 

• Designating prairie areas suffer¬ 
ing from crop failure as disaster 
areas; 

• Placing embargoes on cattle 
sales if these become necessary, and 
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fflicted With Bladder Trouble, 
Pains in Back, Hips, Legs, 
Nervousness, Tiredness. 

If you have these troubles, particularly 
ladder trouble, then your condition may be 
traced to Glandular Inflammation ... a 
onstitutional disease. Medicines that give 
emporary relief will not remove the cause 
of your trouble. Neglect of Glandular In- 
'lammation often leads to premature old 
ge and sometimes incurable malignancy. 
The past few years men from over 1,000 
communities have been successfully NON- 
"URGICALLY treated here at Excelsior 
prings for Glandular Inflammation. They 
ave found soothing relief and a new out- 
ook in the future of life. 

The Excelsior Medical Clinic, an institu- 
ion devoted exclusively to the treatment of 
Jiseases peculiar to older men, has a NEW 
FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular In- 
ammation may be corrected by Proven 
ON-SURGICAL treatments. This FREE 
BOOK may prove of utmost importance in 
your life. Write today. EXCELSIOR MEDICAL 
CLINIC, Dept, B8740, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

When Writing to Advertisers 
• Please Mention The Guide. 

m 

Simple Ulcers 
Boils-Open Sores 

' Now Get Real Help At Home- 
No Time Lost From Work 

The simple EMERALD OIL 
► home treatment permits work as 
usual while those old sores are 
being helped. You get relief real 
quick for EMERALD OIL helps 
promote healthy healing. 

EMERALD OIL acts instantly 
to quiet pain, reduce inflammation 
and stimulate circulation bringing 
=• fresh blood to the injured part. 

Just follow the simple directions. 

^ EMERALD OIL is sold by all 
druggists. 


HAY FEVER 

and 

ASTHMA SUFFERERS i 

AT LAST, relief from Hay Fever attacks 
and the discomfort and distress that ! 
they can cause. Each year more and 
more people are discovering the relief i 
that can be obtained through the 
LANTIGEN “E” treatment. i 

Yes, thanks to Lantigen "E," a Bac- i 
terial Oral Vaccine developed by Lan- ! 
, tigen Laboratories, many sufferers, both i 
young and old, now lead more normal 
lives. 

► Why suffer another season of Hay Fever 
misery, when it is possible that Lan- 
^ tigen ^^E” can give you relief? 

What is Lantigen? 

Lantigen is an oral vaccine, precisely 
prepared from bacteria killed by heat 
or chemicals. No live bacteria can sur- 
^ vive. A few drops a day are taken, 
through the mouth. Absorption is ' 
through the natural filter of the mucous 
^ membrane of mouth, nose and intes¬ 
tines. 

, In the case of Lantigen '"E” there are 
extracts of mixed grass and weed pol¬ 
lens and a specially prepared house 
dust extract, in addition to bacterial ■ 

derivatives. ! 

f One User Writes I 

. . my little daughter has been taking 
Lantigen "E” as she is allergic to cer- i 
^ tain grasses and weeds . . . she has ! 

obtained a great measure of relief.” l 

, Get Lantigen "E” at your drug 

store, or use coupon below for 
further information. 

LANTIGEN “E ” 


Dept. C, Springwood Products (1960) Ltd. 
1121 Vancouver St., Victoria, B.C. 
or Box 75, Station J, Toronto, Ont. 

Please send me further information on 
Xantigesic’ and the total Lantigen 
series of Oral Vaccines as checked on 
list below. 


ADDRESS . 

(please print) 

□ LANTIGEN ‘^^E” for Hay Fever attacks. 

□ LANTIGEN “B” for Sinus, Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, Bronchial Asthma, Recur¬ 
ring Colds. 

□ LANTIGESIC for Arthritic Pain, 
Rheumatic Pain. 


immediately implementing support 
prices on all grades of cattle at June 
1 levels; 

• Making drought payments of $5 
per seeded acre to a maximum of 
$ 1 , 000 ; 

• Suspending all loan payments 
for 1 year; 

• Ensuring the movement of feed 
from surplus supply areas to drought 
areas; 

• Providing grain advances, com¬ 
parable to cash advances, through 
elevator companies; 

• Negotiating for surplus U.S. 
corn, if Canadian feed supplies be¬ 
come exhausted. 

While the meeting agreed that 
farmers should be educated to the 
importance of building up at least 
1 year’s reserve of feed and fodder 
on the farm, it decided to ask Fed¬ 
eral and provincial governments to 
institute a feed reserve program. It 
also asked for more adequate Fed¬ 
eral support for provincial crop in¬ 
surance programs. 

Resolutions affecting Canadian 
Wheat Board operations requested: 

• Revision of the regulations to 
make all feed mills agents of the 
Board; and that purchases by feed 
mills be made at Board prices and 
under Board quota regulations, with 
all such sales to be recorded in 
permit books. 

• Control and regulations of 
grades and prices of western feed 
grains shipped to Eastern Canada in 
the same manner as within the 
Prairie Provinces; and, storage of 
western feed grains in government- 
owned elevators at Ontario ports. 

One resolution asked for an 
amendment to the Prairie Farm Re¬ 
habilitation Act to include all agil- 
cultural areas in Canada. 

Another asked for legislation that 
would require milk to be priced on 
its solids content rather than its but- 
terfat content as at present. V 

CFA CENSURES BROAD¬ 
CASTING COMMITTEE REPORT 

The Canadian Federation of Agri¬ 
culture president, H. H. Hannam, 
has called the report of the Special 
Committee on Broadcasting of the 
House of Commons both disappoint¬ 
ing and disturbing. 

The Committee’s most important 
recommendations, according to the 
Federation, weaken the application 
of the principles of a national broad¬ 
casting system operated in the public 
interest, and seem to suggest a lack 
of confidence in the CBC which is 
unjustified. 

The Committee’s decision to rec¬ 
ommend that the CBC should no 
longer have the authority to grant 
or deny to its television network 
affiliates permission to join other 
television networks is ill-advised, 
Mr. Hannam said. This proposal was 
opposed by the CBC and the Board 
of Broadcast Covernors. If the rec¬ 
ommendation is implemented, the 
ability of the CBC to do its job for 
the people of Canada would be 
greatly weakened. 

The Federation sees no need to 
recommend, as the Committee has 
done, that executive officers of the 
CBC should be barred from sitting 
on the Corporation’s Board of Direc¬ 
tors. The Committee Report gives no 
reason whatever for this recommen- 
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Galvanized Steel 


3 POPULAR SIZES 


1350 bushels 
2200 bushels 
3300 bushels 


SEE YOUR LOCAL WESTEEL 
DEALER OR WRITE FOR 
INFORWATION AND PRICES 


Take advantage of 
Bulk Feed Discounts 


Meet rising costs by storing and han- 
dlingformula feeds In bulk . . . eliminat¬ 
ing bags, minimizing handling, waste 
spoilage damage from birds and 
rodents . . saving hours of time and 

heavy labour. Made from corrosion- 
resistant corrugated galvanized steel. 
A Westeel Bulk Feed Tank can be 
quickly assembled and will deliver 
years of dependable, low-cost trouble- 
free service. 


Centre draw-off and 
side draw-off models 
capacities 2.6 to 
28.2 tons. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL WESTEEL 
OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION 
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Helping to build farm 

income. Farming is your bank manager’s busi¬ 
ness too.The manager of every rural branch of the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce has an intimate knowledge 
of the economics of agriculture. You’ll find he speaks 
your language. He has a true appreciation of your assets 
and your problems. Visit your local branch of the Canadian 
Imperial Bank of Commerce soon. You’ll get the kind 
of assistance that will help make your farm prosper. 


CANADIAN IMPERIAL 
BANK OF COMMERCE 

fN-81D 



THE BANK 
THAT BUILDS 


dation, which can be looked upon 
as an expression of non-confidence 
in the present president of the Cor¬ 
poration and in the policies of the 
Corporation. The Federation can see 
no basis for any such lack of con¬ 
fidence. If to give an impression of 
non-confidence was not the inten¬ 
tion of the Committee, the Federa¬ 
tion considers its failure to make its 
position clear in this regard a very 
serious oversight. 

The recommendation that the 5- 
year projections of plans by the 
Corporation be subject to annual re¬ 
view is in the wrong direction, the 
Federation believes. The need is for 
more certainty in planning by the 
Corporation, for firm financial com¬ 
mitments for public funds over long 
periods of time, and for statutory 
provisions relating to such commit¬ 
ments. Instead, this recommendation 
is in the direction of increasing the 
insecurity of the Corporation’s posi¬ 
tion, thus weakening its ability to 
plan ahead effectively. 

As a document dealing with the 
problems and policies of broadcast¬ 
ing, the report is one that conveys 
little information and no inspiration 
to the public. Its effect is negative 
and tends to be unjustifiably destruc¬ 


tive of the nation’s confidence in th; 
performance of the CBC, Mr. Han 
nam concluded. \ 

WANT CHEESE 
QUOTA ELIMINATED 

Americans should no longer b( 
deprived of the right to buy fine 
Canadian cheese, the United State 
Tariff Commission was told in join- 
brief presented on behalf of thi 
Canadian cheese industry. The rep 
resentations called for elimination o. 
the U.S. quota which currently re¬ 
stricts imports of properly agec 
Canadian cheddar to about one-haH 
a million pounds annually. The brief 
pointed out Canadian cheddar has « 
unique flavor and quality for whiclj 
Americans willingly pay a highei 
price than they do for their owii 
cheese. Unfortunately, the present 
quota prevents them from buying aS 
they wish. The appeal to eliminate 
the quota was made by Lloy?1 
Stephens of Toronto on behalf o- 
the National Dairy Council of Can" 
ada, the Canadian Federation o. 
Agriculture, the Dairy Farmers of 
Canada, the Ontario Cheese Prei 
ducers’ Assoc., the Ontario Cheese 
Manufacturers’ Assoc., and member^ 
of the Canadian cheese trade. V 



Hi Folks; 

If this was a detective story you 
might call it “The Case of the Fall¬ 
ing Barometer.” But it isn’t, so you 
can call it whatever you like. 

You might say it all began the 
night I won a new “Citation” spin¬ 
ning reel at our local Legion draw. 
Seeing as I now had two reels, Ted 
Corbett informed me he just might 
be interested in buying my old one, 
providing the price was right. My 
old reel was a “Century” — good as 
the new one in every way except it 
won’t take a 10-pound-test line. 

Next day, when 1 ambled over to 
Ted’s to see if we could make a deal, 
he acted as evasive as a trout in 
shallow water. 

“I don’t favor doing any business 
when the barometer is falling,” he 
told me. “Seems to me I read where 
some fella claimed you should steer 
clear of all deals when a storm is in 
the air. How much do you leant for 
it anyway?” 

“Well sir, it cost me $20, as you 
know. But I figure to let you have it 
for ten. After all, that’s what friends 
are for.” 

“I know it only cost you eighteen,” 
he corrected. “If you treat your 
friends like this I’d sure hate to be 
an enemy of yours.” 


“Eighteen ninety - five, if we’rt 
being exact,” I .said coldly. “Anf. 
speaking of friends, I seem to recal 
a .22 rifle you sold me sometime 
back. It had a piece of shell casinf. 
jammed halfway down the barrel.' 

“This here fella called himself c 
weather economist,” Ted reflectec^ 
“He says a falling barometer makes 
humans moody, cantankerous am 
hard to get along icith—like some 
people I cotdd name. I ain’t in antj 
hurry. Maybe the weather will picl 
up tomorroic so you’ll feel better. } 
happy, contented man isn’t likely ti 
try to take advantage of a friend.” 

“I’m not trying to take advantagi. 
of ANYBODY.^” I exploded. “You cat 
take the darn thing for a couple o, 
dollars for all 1 care!” 

“Sold,” he said quickly, reach' 
for his wallet. “I won’t haggle ov- 
it. If you’ll just hand the reel to n 
I’ll fit it onto my rod. That weath 
economist also advises pecqtle to . 
fishing on a falling barometer — 
avoid even the littlest dissentu 
such as a debate with a friend.” 

Which was just as well. The oi 
debating I felt like doing right th 
was the kind where you use clt 
instead of words. And I don’t tin 
the weather was to blame one bit. 

Sincerely, 

Pete Williams. 




How to 

I Make a Hassock 

by C. RAYMOND 


HASSOCK can be made by the 
home craftsman to have that 
lished furniture look. The legs 
!e of 2" by 2" lumber, tapered 
Ml in the diagram. Start the 
W' from the top end of the leg. 
e stringers are made of 1" by 4" 
jcr. Use a miter box to help cut 
rare ends. 




^ The legs and stringers arc assembled 
with dowel joints. Dow'el holes %" in 
, diameter are drilled with a No. 6 
auger bit. The holes are drilled 1" 
“'deep. Cut the dowel pins 1%" long 
and groove them to provide a tight 
joint. The braces are cut from 1" by 
^4" lumber. Assemble them to the 
frame with No. 10 flathead screws, 
iy4" long. 
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T4PER LEGS ON BOTH 
OF THE INSIDE EDGES 

LEG DETAIL 


Make the top of 1" by 8" lumber. 
Fasten with 6-penny finishing nails. 

Cover the stool with foam rubber 
and upholstery material. Use decora- 
Ftive tacks to fasten the material. V 

Takes Leaves 
From the Poplar 

ritHE forest tent caterpillar, enemy 
, of the Canadian poplar, is be¬ 
coming a menace again in north- 
central Alberta. The present out¬ 
break started in 1957 in the Elk 
Point district, and last year the cater¬ 
pillars W'cre defoliating thousands of 
acres of poplar east of Edmonton 
, and in the Peace River region. They 
can be expected to be abundant over 
a large area of northeast-central 
Alberta this season. 

Although the tent caterpillar pre¬ 
fers poplar, it feeds also on fruit 
I trees and many shrubs. ^V'hen fulh' 
•» grown, the insect is bright blue 
1 along its sides, and has a row' of 
[ keyhole - shaped, w'hite markings 
along the back. The rest is black, 
with long, reddish-brown hairs. 

According to C. E. Brown of the 
Calgary forest biology lab., the tent 
caterpillar strips leaves from trees 
in early summer, but the trees pro¬ 
duce a new crop of leaves in July 
and recover partially. Complete de¬ 
foliation for 4 to 6 years will kill 
the trees, but infestations seldom 
last that long in Alberta. 

Farmsteads can be protected by 
spraying a buffer strip about 400 
feet wide around them. DDT is 
usually recommended. V 



Bantam Weight 


At first glance, you might think this fellow 
couldn’t swing up a chain saw that easily after 
cutting wood all day. 

But look at it this way: the saw he’s got is the 
Remington “Bantam”. And with that 18" 
bar on it, he’s lifting just about 20 pounds. 
Which isn’t much — not when you consider 
the work a “Bantam” can do. 

You can use it for just occasional cutting. Or 
for trimming limbs and bucking. Or you can 
work a wood-lot with it. You see, even though 
the “Bantam” is priced for the once-in-a-while 
user, it’s built for the all-day cutter. 

It’s got the patented roller-bearing nose you 
see on all Remington chain saws, the patented 
nose that makes cutting less work because it 


spins the chain smoother, faster. It’s got a 
Remington-built engine that’s as steady and 
solid as a draft horse. And look how all the 
controls are right at your fingertips. 

The fact is, you get a lot more saw for your 
money from every Remington chain saw. 
Look over the wide Remington line — light¬ 
weights, heavy-duty, gear-drive, direct-drive. 
They’re all at your local Remington dealer’s. 
A limited number of franchised dealerships 
available. Just write 

B ^min ^ton. cbud 

CHAIN SAWS 

Remington Arms of Canada Limited 
36 Queen Elizabeth Blvd., Toronto 18, Ont. 


REMINGTON CHAIN SAWS DISTRIBUTED BY 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

JAMES EQUIPMENT (B.C.) LTD, 

62 E. Cordova Street 
VANCOUVER 

ALBERTA 

CONSOLIDATED EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLY CO. LTD. 

8931 — 118th Avenue 
EDMONTON 

SASKATCHEWAN 

HAYES HARDWARE 

WHITE FOX 


ONTARIO 

AURORA SALES 

235 Bay Street 
PORT ARTHUR 

FARMERS SUPPLY & 
EQUIPMENT LTD. 

397 Main St. North 
BRAMPTON 

FARMERS SUPPLY & 
EQUIPMENT LTD. 

47 Main St. 

OTTAWA 

TIMBERLINE SAW & MARINE 

810 Cassells Street 
NORTH BAY 


MANITOBA 

YETMAN’S LTD. 

875 Notre Dame AvenuS 
WINNIPEG 


QUEBEC 

FARMERS SUPPLY & 
EQUIPMENT LTD. 

2075 Branly, St. Foy 
QUEBEC CITY 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

MUSSENS CANADA LTD. 

Church Street Extension 
FREDERICTON 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

HOWARD’S SUPPLY CO, LTD, 

86A Broadway 
CORNER BROOK 







competitors 


Which one of these low price Mercury Pickups should you choose? Frankly, you’re the one to decide which is best suited for 
your farm job. But one definitely is. Want real operating economy combined with % ton load-space, see the Econoline Pickup. 
Want a comfortable ride, low initial cost and a choice of more powerful Six or V-8 engines? See the nifty, thrifty M-lOO 
with integral cab and box. Want a truck to carry bigger loads, a truck with a payoff-proved reputation for durability among 
farmers and truck operators? Try a Mercury 250 or 350 Pickup. Need a truck with traction plus to get out of ruts, over rough 
roads and up steep hills, get Canada’s lowest price 4-wheel drive pickup, the M-100. Also available in the 250 series. On all models, 
reduced front overhang stops bumper scraping in and out of gullies. Every model dealer warranted for 12,000 miles or one full 
year, whichever comes first. Parts and service avaiiabie everywhere. See what we mean ? You get full value no matter what pickup 
you pick up at your local Mercury Dealer. See him soon, he’s a farm truck specialist. 

MERCURY TRUCKS 

FORD MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 



COMET 


Sold and 
Serviced 
wherever 
you see 
these signs 


/ MERCURY ^ 

















